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THE PLACE OF THE REFORMATION IN 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


BY REV. JAMES LINDSAY, B.D., B.SC., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
From The Thinker (New York), October, 1895. 


MODERN thought has had its estimate of the power 
and value of the Reformation modified by its looking 
upon it more as part of a wider, more general, move- 
ment than as something detached or isolated. The 
modification has been in the direction of sounder con- 
ceptions of its worth and success, as it has been set in 
juster relations to the advancing science and scholar- 
ship of its time, and in essential connexion with the 
growth ol toleration and liberty. 

At the outset, it has to be said that there does not 
seem to be any lack of firmness in the hold which mod- 
ern thought has of that aspect of the Reformation in 
which it appears as a revolt against the imperial des- 
potism of Rome, with the formal or mechanical unit 
itimposed. It is undeniable, as Goethe indeed me | 
that the human mind tried in the Reformation so to 
free itself, however partially it may have done so. Its 
attempt to break with authority was just the greatest 
gain of the movement. The thought of our time more 
clearly affirms Protestantism, in the palmy regions of 
poetry and art, to have been the precursor of Prot- 
estantism in the realm of reason, and also in that of re- 
ligion. It yet apprehends that not from the mere feel- 
ing after liberty—for, as Hase has it, the struggle after 
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freedom was regarded as a subordinate matter—and 
not from the scientific, but from the religious con- 
science in Luther did the Reformation proceed. Prot- 
estantism is to it, with Kahnis, an essentially religious 
development, to be measured as such by the law of its 
own territory of life. The form it took in Luther was 
due, as Késtlin declares, to his direct, mighty grasp, 
intuition, and unifying view of truth. The Bahn- 
brecher, or path-breaking pioneer, was he, though there 
are, of course, the senses in which he was son of the 
ages that went immediately before ‘‘ Luther's Chris- 
tianity was the Reformation,’’ says Harnack. Modern 
thought, therefore, retains Luther as the representative 
of Protestantism, of large ideas, and of individual free 
dom, or of what Isaac Taylor styles ‘‘ an uncompelled, 
undamaged service of the man to God.’" Whatever it 
may think of Calvin as thinker and theologian, it is 
ready to allow, what has been said by one who has no 
special proneness to Calvinism, that he was “ the pio- 
neer of modern efforts to reconstruct, in more com- 
plete and scientific form, the contents of the Gospel 
narratives.”’ 

Now, without saying more, we affirm that, while it 
may be perfectly true that disinclination to look in the 
face the spiritual greatness of the Reformers, and 
supine indifference to the necessity for the Reforma- 
tion, may be only too characteristic of our time, mod- 
ern thought is, in its sanest manifestations, by no 
means forgetful that the truths and principles they 
brought into view live and move and give being to the 
world of to-day. It recognizes the great defect of the 
Reformation to have been its leaving the real reign of 
dogma, or speculative theology, untouched—its leav- 
ing, that is to say, opinions, definitions, and formulas 
of newer but hardly more fruitful type still reigning 
over faith. It admits that, in its speculative connex- 
ions, the Reformation can only be viewed as a very 
mixed result, whose beneficial side is seen in the way 
it made men fundamentally think. It sees Christianity 
to have been left, by the new scholasticism, too anal 
as veritable dogma—all too little a thing of faith and 
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love and character under the free impulse of a true 
idealism. It acknowledges how great need such scho- 


lasticism had of the admonition in /aust— 


‘ Das Pergament, ist das der heil'ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein ‘Trunk den Durst auf ewig stillt ? 
Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, 
Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt."’ 


It sees, in fact, how the thought of faith, and of the 
justification which it brought, was allowed to obscure 
for men’s minds the Christ of faith, even while it wel- 
comes such faith as did then flourish as against the 
craving of the Middle Ages for the ine flable vision. 
It regards as a strange and arbitrary exclusion Har- 
nack’s treatment of Calvinism and Arminianism, when 
he makes the Reformation in reality an exit (zw7rklich 
cin Ausga ng) of the history of dogma. It recognizes 
the undue emphasis, the too exclusive stress, laid by 
he Reformation on the purely subjective aspect of its 
prose principle, and the grievous disposition it showed 
to sever the inner from that which is outward, to set 
the spiritual over against the natural, as though grace 
had come to destroy rather than perfect nature. The 
pernicious effects of its excessive absorption with the 
subjective consciousness of salvation, to the neglect of 
the objective interests of Christianity, have been grow- 
ingly apparent to modern thought, as itself but too 
conscious of wrestlings of spirit with the infinite 
subjectivity or self-occupation of this late time. The 
secret of the superiority of the Reforming peoples we 
cannot but find in their inherited moral force plus 
the spirit of science. Now, it is seen how it was 
through the Reformation the world, even the religious 
world, learned that the service which can be rendered 
by life and literature, by science and art, by politics 
and philosophy, is a service which must be one of per- 
fect freedom —organic freedom of adjustment. It is 
further seen how all that is richest in subsequent = 
ture is due to Protestantism having, despite the lack a 
times of the philosophy of what it was doing, never 
relinquished this principle of freedom of investigation, 
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Yet it would be a lamentably inadequate thing merely 
to say, with Professor Paulsen, that the Reformation 
helped to bring release to the modern spirit from super- 
naturalism, and contributed to the bringing about of 
the secularization of modern times. As if the Refor- 
mation had not also been a leading men back from the 
secularization of a worldly Church towards original 
purity of faith! As if it had not borne anything of 
more primary significance for religion, life, and ethics 
than his admission implies! The theological thought 
of our time does not suffer itself to forget the sense of 
personal responsibility to God and of personal com- 
munion with Him, free, immediate, spiritual, won by 
the Reformation—with which, in fact, the Reformation 
began ; nor the new hopes of higher life, to be realized 
here and now, which were then liberated, even though 
it admits a Christian community on earth to have been 
much less a Reformational ideal than it should have 
been ; nor the theological interest that marked the era, 
with its teachings about the universal priesthood and 
private judgment or spiritual certitude on the basis of 
the Christian consciousness. It sees that the faith be- 
rotten of the Reformational spirit could not but, as 
Jbllinger declared, purify the European atmosphere, 
impel the human mind on to new courses, and promote 
a rich, scientific, and literary life. It perceives what a 
groundless notion is that of those who have in modern 
times taken the Protestantism, which is the outcome of 
that Reformation by which the faith was saved, to be 
anti-dogmatic in principle, as though the reserved 
right of perpetual investigation were a denial that 
there is anything positive and ascertainable to investi- 
gate. Certainly Protestantism, as individualistic in 
thought, lies apart from dogma in its assertion of the 
independence of conscience ; but what has just been 
. said must be taken as true of Protestantism even be- 
fore it passes into a method. Protestantism has not 
set the seal of its consecration on the principle of indi- 
viduality without knowing that the liberty it has in- 
augurated is liberty to make for religious truth, order, 
and progress, in making for which true liberty alone 
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can live. Why ought it to be so hard to see that Ref- 
ormation, in principle introduced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is not a thing done once for all, but something to 
be always and for ever repeated in the renewing ener- 
gies of Christianity? Why should our P rotestant 
Churches care so much for Church domination, and 
not care more for truth? While the reconstructive 
powers of the movement were far less conspicuous 
than its restorative energies, we can at least be abid- 
ingly grateful for it as the underlying spring whence 
have flowed all subsequent efforts to realize a true, ry 
cause spiritual, universality, in the higher unity of « 

system whose centre of gravity moves not from the 
freedom of the Christian spirit. We can recognize 
that Protestantism, however it may be said to live in 
its protest, can be no failure in that whereto it aspires. 
That, properly speaking, is the simple assertion of the 
principle of true individuality—the self-activity of the 
individual—or the right to fulfil the duty God has laid 
on individual man. at nlike Catholicism, it claims not 
(from our standpoint) to be a religion, but is content 
to cry, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’" The 
thought of this time calmly but confidently maintains 
that the historic vindication of this daring Protestant 
principle of the unfettered freedom of individual power 
or genius, as the only condition of victoriously progres- 
sive scientific and zsthetic susceptibility, has, in spite 
of occasional repressions and iconoclasms, been ample. 
It has witnessed that principle emerge, on the sub- 
sidence of the Reformation movement, from the influ- 
ences of hard and confessional orthodoxies, with their 
loss of Weltanschauung, and from pietism, illuminism, 
and romanticism, only to create the dominating spirit 
of our time, and to march with untroubled heart tow- 
ards the threshold of a new century. What it awaits 
is that justification of Protestantism in her children to 
which intellectual freedom and unity at length must 
lead, for vital individualism—when it shall be attained 
—is beginning rather than end. The best thought of 
the time chills before every effort to press modern 
thought into the Procrustean bed of the thought of the 
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past, and ardently pants for the ideal which in Prot- 
estantism shines from the sky of the future. And so, 
with its large outlook but scanty leisure for seeing 
visions, it drops before every surmise that the Refor- 
mational position or principle may now lose its force, 
the venerated word, £ pur st muove; for it sees that 
‘the end is not yet.”’ If it should own, with Edmond 
Scherer in a certain place, that the days of Protestant- 
ism, as a positive system or an institution, are, by rea- 
son of its logical inconsistency, numbered, it should 
yet, with him, hold fast to the principle of it as immor- 
tal. It certainly owns the need that’ Protestantism, 
grown more ideal to-day, should seek the courage and 
secure the consciousness of its own principles, and 
enter more fully into the largeness of reason. Then 
will be seen how little the thoughts of men have en- 
tered into the truth of religious individuality breught 
to the front by the Re formation, when they have been 
content to regard it as empty protest, on which might 
be inscribed, Viduttas et sterilitas, rather than some- 
thing which ‘‘ rests not now by day or night’’ till it 
shall see all crowns of power and intellect freely cast 
before the feet of Christ. Not in vain has an enlight- 
ened Protestantism meanwhile striven to realize that 
whereunto its greatest teachers in recent times have, 
as we believe, been seeking to bring it,—even that 
‘ equilibrium of the fixed and the alterable,”’ in which, 
through communicn with a risen Lord, progress is 
rendered possible. 


ARCHAOLOGY versus OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM.* 
BY A. H. SAYCE. 


From 7he Contemporary Review (London), Octobe, 1895 


CANON CHEYNE, in the very interesting article which 
he has lately published in the Contemporary Review on 


* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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the “ Archzxological Stage of Old Testament Criti- 
cism,’’ has done me the honour of coupling me with 
Kuenen, as one of those to whom he owes a stimulus 
in that line of research with which his name is so inti- 
mately connected. But he adds that he and his fellow- 
workers have been surprised by my recent change of 
attitude towards “‘criticism.’’ This must be my ex- 
cuse for asking to be heard in self-defence. 

To begin with, I cannot admit that I have changed 
my attitude towards ‘‘criticism.’’ By criticism | 
mean a sober and reverent examination of ancient docu- 
ments and ancient history, based upon recognised sci- 
entific principles, with a due regard to what is ordi- 
narily termed common-sense. As rational beings we 
are bound to examine the evidence upon which the 
facts rest which we are called upon to believe, and to 
do this in a judicial spirit. But we must remember 
that the evidence is not necessarily the same in every 
case either in kind or in degree. We do not require 
mathematical evidence for a fact of history or daily 
life; indeed, such evidence could not be obtained ; 
and the amount of evidence which would be sufficient 
for establishing a philological theory falls far short of 
the amount needed to confirm a religious truth. The 
more important a belief is, the more imperatively does 
it invite criticism. But it must be temperate oni tlt 
imate criticism, not criticism which sets out with pre- 
conceived ideas and assumptions, which treats imper- 
fect evidence as if it were perfect, or which builds con- 
clusions upon theories which have yet to be proved. 
If this is what is meant by “ criticism,’’ I must at once 
plead that I have no sympathy with it, and I think I 
may honestly say that I have never had any. But I 
suspect that a good deal of the criticism to which 
Canon Cheyne is alluding is what seems to me to be of 
that intemperate and illegitimate sort that 1 have just - 
been describing ; and Canon Cheyne is doubtless right 
in saying that I have of late years changed my attitude 
in regard to it. But that is because it is only of late 
years that I have begun to realise its true character, 
its tendencies, and iis results. We have all committed 
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follies in youth; and one of the few compensations 
which old age is supposed to bring us is that of grow- 
ing out of them. et it not be forgotten, moreover, 
that fifteen years ago there was something to be said 
on behalf of the ‘‘ new teaching’’ which cannot be said 
for it any longer. On the one hand, the ‘* higher criti- 
cism”’ of the Old Testament had not yet arrived at its 
present pitch of extravagance or shown so clearly the 
goal towards which it tends; on the other hand, Oni- 
ental archeology was still struggling for recognition, 
and the most important and crushing of the replies 
which it is now making to the dogmas of the ‘‘ higher 
critics’’ were still waiting to be discovered. 

Let me briefly review some of the reasons which pre- 
clude me trom offering any longer the same welcome 
to the method and conclusions of the ‘‘ higher criti- 
cism’’ that |_ was prepared to accord to them fifteen 
years ago. The pivot upon which the whole question 
turns is the Pentateuch, or the Hexateuch, as our criti- 
cal friends would make it. If the Pentateuch is really 
a hodge podge of ill-digested morsels, none of which 1s 
older than the age of the Jewish monarchy, while a 
considerable part of them is post-exilic, we may at 
once give up the contest and follow our critical friends 
whithersoever they lead us. The Christian Church 
will have erred grievously, like the Jewish Church 
before it, and the Law which our Lord came to fulfil, 
instead of being the rock upon which the faith of 
Israel was tounded, will have been the product of re- 
ligious degeneracy and decay. Moses will vanish no 
man knoweth where, like his sepulchre in the land of 
Moab, and the history of the patriarchs and of the 
wanderings in the desert will become a mere series of 
myths and popular legends. Israel, according to our 
newest lights, has no history betore its settlement in 
Canaan. 

This, then, is the latest pronouncement of the 
‘“‘ higher criticism.’” The Pentateuch, along with the 
book of Joshua, is a sort of literary hash ; hardly a 
fragment of it was in existence before the days of 
Josiah ; and the history which twenty centuries have 
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believed they found in it is little more than a delusion 
and a fraud. Israel and its religion lose the back- 
ground of their history ; and the only part of the Old 
Testament Scriptures which was received by the 
Samaritans as a supernatural origin, and to which the 
Jewish Church attached a special sanctity, is made 
later in date and inferior in veracity to a considerable 
part of the rest of the Old Testament canon. 

Such revolutionary doctrines require a good deal of 
evidence to support them. But what do we actually 
find? Primarily an ‘‘analysis’’ by certain Western 
scholars in the nineteenth century of what are alleged 
to be the original elements of the text. The whole of 
the Pentateuch is sliced up into minute fragments, each 
of which is ticketed with a kind of algebraic symbol. 
The beginning of a verse is ascribed to one writer or 
‘source,’’ the middle of it to another, the end of it to 
a third. The critic knows exactly what each author 
wrote or pieced together, where “ J" and ‘‘ E”’ dovetail 
into one another, or where “‘ P’’ breaks off and ‘* QO” 
commences. That this should sometimes happen in the 
middle of a sentence is of little consequence. The 
critic is a® cocksure of his analysis as he is of the ap- 
proximate age to which each writer or redactor should 
be assigned. <A ‘‘ polychromatic edition of the Old 
Testament’ is even being published in America, in 
which the ‘‘ eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and 
America’’ exhaust all the colours of the rainbow in the 
effort to represent the literary mosaic-work of the an- 
cient Hebrew books. 

Surely | am right in saying that such criticism is ex- 
travagant. Conceive of a similar ‘‘ analysis’’ being 
applied to an English book, say of the Elizabethan era. 
Even in the case of a modern English work, like a 
novel of Besant and Rice, where we know that there 
is a dual authorship, the attempt to separate and dis- 
tinguish between the two authors woul be futile and 
impossible. And yet English is a language which we 
all speak and seuleen to know, and English literature 
is almost limitless in extent. The student of the Old 
Testament is in a very different position. The Hebrew 
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literature that has come down to him is but a frag- 
ment of what once existed, and the interpretation of a 
good deal of it is doubtful. Our knowledge of the 
Hebrew language is in the highest degree imperfect ; 
our Hebrew lexicons contain but a fraction of the words 
once possessed by it, and the meaning of many of the 
words which have been preserved, as well as of the 
idioms of the grammar, is merely a matter of conjec- 
ture. When we add to this that the critics are Euro- 
peans or Americans, whose training and modes of 
thought are utterly alien from those of the East, we 
may well come to the conclusion that the boasted 
“ analysis’ of the Pentateuch is but an ingenious way 
of weaving ropes out of the sand. 

Yet this is the result in which years of learned labour 
and acute investigation have landed the ‘‘ critic.’” We 
have, therefore, good reason for doubting the adequacy 
or legitimacy of his method. A method which leads 
us to a conclusion which is condemned by common- 
sense cannot be a sound one. And a little considera- 
tion will show that it is not. 

Comparison is the instrument with which science 
works ; and in order to establish a scientifietruth our 
area of comparison must be as wide as possible. We 
cannot draw conclusions of any scientific value from 
what the logicians would calla “‘ single instance." But 
the “‘ higher criticism’’ of the Old Testament has not 
borne this wholesome fact in mind. Its results are 
drawn from the literature of the Old Testament alone. 
The ‘‘ literary analysis’’ of the Pentateuch and other 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures has seldom if ever con- 
descended to compare Old Testament literature with 
anything else. That literature has been treated as an 
isolated phenomenon ; it has been disintegrated and 
‘* criticised"’ upon evidence supplied, or supposed to 
be supplied, only by itself. Outside the pages of the 
Old Testament we look in vain for any testimony in 
favour of the process which has ended in the disin- 
tegration ot the Pentateuch, and the denial of its his- 
torical credibility. 

The “ critical’’ method is thus essentially vicious, 
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and archzological discovery is proving that it is so. 
Thanks to the discovery and decipherment of the monu- 
ments of Babylonia, of Assyria, and of Egypt, the area 
of comparison has been enormously enlarged ; early 
Hebrew literature and history no longer stand alone, 
and it is every day becoming clearer that the verdict 
yassed upon them by the “ critic’’ is not justified in 
los Archeological research has at last enabled us to 
test the historical statements of the Pentateuch, and to 
compare the documents contained in it with those of 
other Oriental nations in the Mosaic age, and the re- 
sult is favourable rather to the traditional than to the 
new teaching. 

The counter-proof presented by archxology is of 
three kinds. First of all we have [earned not only that 
Moses cou/d have written the Pentateuch, but that it 


would have been something like a miracle if he had 
not done so. We have long known that the use of 
writing tor literary purposes is immensely old in both 
Egypt and Babylonia. Egypt was emphatically a land 


of scribes and readers, and so too was Babylonia. Al- 
ready, in the days of the Old Empire, the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs had developed into a cursive hand, while 
the Babylonian cities had their libraries of clay books 
centuries before the Bible tells us that Abraham was 
born in Ur of the Chaldees. But we now know a good 
deal more than this. Thanks to the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, 
we now know that in the century before the exodus 
people were reading and writing and corresponding 
with one another throughout the civilised East, from 
the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile. And 
this was not all. The correspondence was carried on 
in the cuneiform characters, and for the most part in 
the language of Babylonia, necessitating the existence 
of schools where the foreign language and script could 
be taught and learned. What this means can be re- 
alised only by those who have studied the vast and 
complicated Babylonian syllabary, with the two lan- 
guages, Semitic and Sumerian, which a knowledge of 
it implies. The centre of all this literary activity was 
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Canaan. At one time that country had been under 
the influence and domination of Babylonia, but in the 
age of the Tel el-Amarna letters it had become an 
Egyptian province. A considerable number of the 
letters were written by Canaanites, and they show that 
a knowledge of reading and writing must have been 
widely s spread throughout the land. Libraries and 
archive-chambers existed, like those of Babylonia, and 
editions of Babylonian literary works were made for 
them. In fact, Canaan, in the Mosaic age, like the 
countries which surrounded it, was fully as literary as 
was Europe in the time of the Renaissance. 

Can we imagine that in the midst of all this literary 
knowledge and activity the Israelites alone should 
have remained illiterate? To suppose, as my friend 
Dr. Neubauer puts it, that they alone were asleep, 
while the rest of the world in which they lived was 
wide awake, is to conjure up a miracle greater than 
any of those which the traditional view of the Old 


Testament Scr iptures calls upon us to believe. And 


if it is alleged that Moses did indeed write a Penta- 
teuch, but that it has disappeared with the exception 
of a few tattered fragments in the book of Exodus, we 
may reasonably ask what became of it, and why should 
the contemporaneous history it recorded have been 
superseded by the myths and legends of a later day ? 
The ‘‘ higher criticism’’ asserts that there was no writ- 
ing, and therefore no history, in Israel, before the age 
of Samuel; Oriental archeology, with no less em- 
— maintains that the Israelites must have known 
ow to read and write betore their settlement in Canaan. 

Secondly, a study of the literature handed down to 
us by the ‘Babylonian and Assyrian kinsfolk of the 
Israelites, tells’ strongly against the disintegration- 
theory of the Biblical critics. We find in it no such 
slicing and fixing together of ill-assorted fragments as 
has been discove ered in the Pentateuch. There were 
no redactors in Assyria and Babylon, with scissors and 
paste, and the apparatus of a modern German study. 
Older materials were indeed used, but they were used 
as similar materials were by the Arabic writers of the 
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Middle Ages, or by Herodotus at an earlier time. 
Either they were assimilated and thrown into shape by 
the author of the work which has come down to us, or 
yassages were quoted faithfully from them and em- 
bodied in his narrative. Of slicing and patching there 
isnotrace. And the faithfulness of the copies is aston- 
ishing. Where a word or character had been lost in 
the original tablet, the copyist is careful to state there 
is a “‘ lacuna’’ or a‘‘ recent lacuna ;’’ where the form 
of the original character was doubtful, each of its pos- 
sible later representatives is given. Even the compiler 
of the ‘‘ Babylonian Chronicle,” in describing the great 
battle of Khalule, which laid Babylonia at the feet of 
Sennacherib, candidly confesses that he does “ not 
know the year’’ when it took place, although the in- 
scriptions already in our hands, fewer though they are 
than those at his disposal, enable us to fix it with fair 
exactitude. But as no positive statement of the mat- 
ter lay before him, the chronicler honestly avows his 
ignorance. This was the way in which history was 
written among the Babylonian kinsmen of the Jews. 
After this, is it surprising that my brother Assyriolo- 
gist, the illustrious Orientalist, Professor Hommel, 
should declare his belief in the literary honesty of the 
Pentateuch, or should maintain that while there is evi- 
dence of the use of older documents in the book of 
Genesis, it passes the wit of man to separate and dis- 
tinguish them? The evidence for their existence is 
historical and not linguistic. 

Thirdly, the narratives which the “‘ higher criticism"’ 
had pronounced to be the unhistorical figments of pop- 
ular tradition are being shown by archaeological dis- 
covery to be historical after all. Contemporaneous 
monuments are continually coming to light which 
prove that in the story of the patriarchs and of the 
exodus we have truth and not legend. Ihe “ higher 
criticism"’ was triumphant only so long as the scientific 
instrument of comparison could not be employed 
against it. 

| have dealt elsewhere with the monumental corrobo- 
ration of the histories we find inthe Pentateuch. Here 
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1 have no space to do more than refer to them, and to 
emphasise the fact that the most uncompromising op- 
ponents of the results of the.“‘ higher criticism” are to 
be found in the ranks of the foremost students of As- 
syrian and Egyptian antiquity. In truth, those of us 
who have devoted our lives to the archeology of the 
ancient Oriental world have been forced back into the 
traditional position, though doubtless with a broader 
basis to stand upon, and clearer views of the real sig- 
nification of the Biblical text. Year by year, almost 
month by month, fresh discoveries are breaking in 
upon us, each more marvellous than the last, but. all, 
as regards the Pentateuch, in favour of the old, rather 
than of the new, teaching. The story of the campaign 
of Chedor-laomer and his Babylonian allies against the 
Canaanitish princes has been fully confirmed, and now 
Mr. Pinches has found the name of Kudur-lagathar, or 
Chedor-laomer, as well as that of his ally, Tudghal, 
or Tidal. That Canaan was overrun by Babylonian 
arms and influence long before the age of Abraham 
was already known; this summer Professor Hommel 
has discovered that Ine-Sin, who ruled over Ur of the 
Chaldees centuries before the Hebrew patriarch was 
born there, captured the city of Zemar, in Pheenicia, 
while his daughter was high-priestess of Anzan, or 
Elam, and of northern Syria. Coutean tablets, drawn 
up and dated in the reigns of Eri-Aku, or Arioch of 
Ellasar, and oi other Babylonian kings of the same 
period, contain Hebrew names which indicate that a 
liebrew-speaking population was settled in Babylonia 
at the time. Nay more, the names of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, Abram, Jacob (-el), and Joseph (-el) have 
actually been met with by Mr. Pinches among those 
of witnesses to the deeds, while the kings of the dynasty 
which was governing Ur in the age of Chedor-laomer 
and Arioch bear names which are not Babylonian, but 
which are at once Hebrew and South Arabian. What 
a commentary this is upon the statement of Genesis 
that Eber begat two sons, one of whom was the ances- 
tor of the Hebrew patriarchs, the other of the tribes 
of southern Arabia ! 
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But Oriental archeology can go further than prove 
that Moses could, after all, have written the Penta- 
teuch, and that the narratives contained in it are de- 
rived from documents contemporaneous with the events 
they record. It can further show that there is no one 
else so likely to have written it as the great leader and 
legislator of Israel, to whom after ages agreed in as- 
cribing the written law. Let us take, for example, the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, in which the geography of 
the Oriental world is described. There we are told 
that Canaan was the brother of Mizraim, or Egypt. 
The assertion was strictly true as long as Canaan was 
a province of Egypt; when it ceased to be so, the 
statement was not only true no longer, it was contrary 
to the daily experience and political beliefs of every 
inhabitant of Palestine. But it was only during the 
rule of the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynas- 
ties that Canaan obeyed the government of the Pha- 
raohs. With the fall of the nineteenth dynasty it was 
separated from the monarchy on the Nile, not to be 


again united to it, except —— the short space of 
) 


years that followed the death of Josiah. After the 
Mosaic age we cannot conceive of a writer coupling 
Canaan and Egypt together. 

lf, then, I were to be asked if I believe that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, I should answer that such a 
belief seems to me to involve considerably fewer difh- 
culties than does the contrary belief of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism.’’ Of course such a belief does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Hebrew legislator wrote the Pen- 
tateuch precisely in the form in which we now possess 
it. It does not exclude the fact of later revisions or 
the addition of editorial notes. Jewish tradition avers 
that in its present form the Pentateuch has come to us 
from Ezra and the men of the great Synagogue, and 
the doubts that have been cast upon the tradition 
savour of hypercriticism. But I see no reason for 
denying that the Pentateuch is substantially the work 
of Moses. 

And against the counter-evidence of archxology 
what has the “ higher criticism” to bring forward ? 
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Merely linguistic arguments. Lists of words and ex- 
pressions have been compiled from the imperfect liter- 
ature of an imperfectly known language, and inter- 
preted by modern Europeans in accordance with cer- 
tain dccumentary hypotheses. I have been a student 
of language and languages all my life, and the study 
has made me very sceptical as to the historical and 
literary conclusions that can be drawn from linguistic 
testimony alone. When we endeavour to extract other 
than linguistic conclusions from linguistic premisses 
we generally go astray. 

But ever if the archzxological and linguistic evidence 
should be held to neutralise one another, there is one 
tremendous fact to which the “ higher critics’’ in this 


country resolutely close their eyes, but which ought 
to be more than sufficient to weigh down all the lists 
of words and idioms that were ever marshalléd to- 
gether. Against the evidence of the lists is the evi- 
dence of the doctrine and tradition of the Christian 
Church throughout the eighteen centuries of its exist- 


ence. And those of us who believe that, in accordance 
with the promise of its divine Founder, the Spirit of 
God has been in the Church, guiding it into “ all truth,’’ 
find it impossible to believe at the same time that our 
new teachers can be right. The same method and 
arguments which have made of the Pentateuch a later 
and untrustworthy compilation, whose divine origin 
and character is discermble only to the critics them- 
selves, would, if applied to the Gospels, end in the 
same results. In this country, it is true, our critical 
friends have hitherto kept their faces steadily averted 
from the New Testament, but the Protestant critics of 
the Continent have been less timid or prudent, and 
the way along which they should walk has long 
ago been pointed out to them by the Tiibingen 
school. And even it we confine ourselves to the Pen- 
tateuch, the consequences of the “‘critical’’ position 
are serious enough. It is not only that the conception 
of the Mosaic Law which lies at the back of our own 
religion, which was assumed by our Lord and His 
Apostles, and which has-been held ever since by the 
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Christian Church, is swallowed up in chaotic dark- 
ness ; we are forced to assign the origin of the belief 
in the divine message and supernatural authority of 
the Law to successtul traud. know we are told that 
what would be traud in modern Europe was not fraud 
in ancient Israel, and that with an improvement in 
manners and education has come an improvement in 
morals. But the question is not about ancient Israel 
and its ideas of morality, but about the immutable 
God, under whose inspiration, if we are to follow the 
teaching of Christ and Christianity, the Law was given 
to Israel. The ‘‘ higher critics’’ never seem to me to 
realise that their conclusions are opposed to the great 
practical fact of the existence of traditional Christianity, 
and that against this fact they have nothing to set ex- 
po the Tagnietic speculations of a few individual 
scholars. It is not Athanasius against the world, but 
Nestorius against the Church. On the one side we 
have a body of doctrine, which has been the support 
in life and the refuge in death of millions of men of all 
nationalities and grades of mind, which has been wit- 
nessed to by saints and martyrs, which has conquered 
first the Roman Empire and then the barbarians who 
destroyed it, and which has brought a message of peace 
and goodwill to suffering humanity. On the other 
side there is a handful of critics, with their lists of 
words and polychromatic Bibles. And yet the“ higher 
criticism’’ has never saved any souls or healed any 


bodies. 
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BY THE REV. D. MACFADYEN, M.A., ST. IVES. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), October, 1895. 


THERE is no more interesting figure in the ranks of 
living theologians than that of Professor Harnack. 
Those who have sat in his crowded lecture-room at 
Berlin, or visited him in his book-lined study at Wil- 
mersdorf, remember with a pleasure which is also an 
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inspiration his vigorous face, knitted brows, and strong, 
unhesitating voice. Those who know him only from 
his books know him asa writer who never leaves his 
readers in doubt as to what he means, although a Ger- 
man. His reputation is that of a scholar who has not 
hesitated to deal with the great questions of Christian 
history with singular boldness and success. 

There is not much personal history to tell in the lives 
of such men. Their biography is their bibliography, 
and this is very much the case with Professor Harnack. 
rhe bibliography which is appended to this article 
marks the course of his work ; the dates and places of 
publication indicate the years of his migration from 
one professorship to another, There will be an inter- 
esting story to be written some day when the history 
of the controversy concerning the Apostles’ Creed is 
told. In that controv ersy Professor Harnack bas been 
forced into the position of protagonist against his will, 
He holds a position in German Church life not unlike 
that which Professor Robertson Smith was compelled 
to take in Scotland belore sentence was pronounced 
against him. But the last blow has not yet been 
struck in this war of words and pamphlets, and the 
story of the conflict is already too long to be told fairly 
ina few words. Those who wish to know the detaiis 
will find one side of the question fully dealt with in the 
three pamphlets on the Apostles’ Creed mentioned in 
the bibliography * (Nos. 31, 32, 33). 

Professor Adolf Harnack is the son of Theodosius 
Harnack, Professor of Practical Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. His interest in Church history is a 
clear case of heredity. The father was the author of 
several pamphlets which deal with subjects since han- 
dled by his better known son. The son must have 
found his w ay very early into the theological atmos- 
phere, which seems now tou be the one entirely natural 
tohim. He is still under forty-five, but has already 
been Professor of Church History at Giessen and Mar- 


* A translation of Professor Harnack’s pamphlet, Das Apostolische Glaubens- 
behkenntniss, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, was printed in the \ineteenth Century in 
the autumn of 1893. 
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burg, and is now at Berlin. His chair is the one made 
famous by Neander ; and he is generally acknowledged 
to be, as Dr. Schaff calls him, * the ablest of Neander’s 
successors.’ 

As a lecturer he is singularly successful in carrying 
his audience with him. When the present writer first 
heard him he was lecturing twice daily, but he 
scarcely used a note. He was lecturing on early 
Christian institutions and on the history of dogma,—in 
one lecture dealing with a mass of details and patristic 
quotations, and in the next dealing with the abstruse 
questions of the theology of the Incarnation. It was 
difficult to say which set of lectures was most full of 
interest. In one there was an orderly marshalling of 
facts, and in the other a clearness of exposition which 
made him easy to follow, even in an unfamiliar tongue. 
The lecturer was never monotonous in voice, and his 
face was a constant study as the hght and shade of 
humour and earnestness played upon it. He had a 
curious habit of driving his points home with a smile 


and a touch of sarcasm. But the most abiding impres- 
sion left by his lecturing, as be his writing, is that of 


great clearness and decision. Before lecturing he had 
made the subject with which he was dealing his own. 
In the personal channel the wind and dust of contro- 
versy Rad settled down, leaving a clear and almost 
sparkling current of even-flowing thought. 

Of his theological writings, many are simply con- 
tributions to current controversies or articles in theo- 
logical magazines. He is such a rapid writer that it 
would be difficult for most readers to follow this side 
of his work. The best known of his larger books, and 
the one on which his reputation mainly rests, is the 
three-volume //istory of Dogma, which has since been 
condensed into the convement Grundriss der Dogmen- 
geschichte.* This is the most thorough and masterly 
treatment of dogmatic history from Paul to Luther 
which we possess. It is a systematic attempt to trace 


* A very poor translation of this volume has been published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. The larger book is being translated: the first volume is already 
published by Williams & Norgate. 
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the rise of dogma on the basis of the primitive Chris- 
tian faith, to describe the main phases of its develop- 
ment in the Eastern and Western Churches, and then 
to show how it issued in the Roman Catholicism of 
Trent, Socinianism and rationalism, and a Protestant- 
ism which tried to return to the original Christian faith 
from which the development had begun. 

When questioned about his theological position, Pro- 
fessor Harnack wisely refuses to be ‘ drawn’ ; but he 
professes a general agreement with Ritschl’s theology. 
On particular points he is less reserved, and it is possi- 
ble to define his attitude with tolerable accuracy by 
noting his assent or dissent from Ritschlian positions. 

Ritschl tried to make his theology independent of 
metaphysics and philosophical theories. He described 
Christianity as an ellipse with two foci,—redemption 
and the kingdom of God. The historical Christ dealt 
with the moral transformation of individuals and the 
moral reformation of society, and with these it was the 
business of Christians still to concern themselves. 
Theological speculation about the objects of faith was 
a disease which had fastened on the real Christian re- 
ligion. It was only to be cured by the ruthless ampu- 
tation of superfluous connncendentelonn It was neither 
necessary nor desirable to relate the fundamental facts 
and convictions of faith to our other knowledge ; and, 
if it had been desirable, it would have been impossible. 
The facts of faith cannot be interpreted into the terms 
of any other faculty. Ritschl was thoroughly scepti- 
cai as to the value and validity of human reason, and 
denied its trustworthiness as a means of religious 
knowledge. 

Harnack’s own views do not seem to differ much 
from those of Ritschl in this respect. A few months 
ago he wrote: ‘I know only of a religion which is 
mystically experienced by us, and which receives its 
confirmation, not from the course of nature, but from 
conscience and history.” God, he would say, reveals 
Himself as the moral ideal in conscience, as Redeemer 
in the historical Christ, but not as truth to the intellect. 
The essential limitations of human intelligence invali- 
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date its gropings after the real objects of faith. We 
know what Christ is to us, and what He is in history. 
We may not ask who He is, or how He stands related 
to the universe. 

This scepticism as to the possibility of getting an 
adequate metaphysical background for the Christian 
faith carries with it scepticism as to the element of rev- 
elation in the best Christian thought on transcendental 
questions. But it is this element which has given to 
the history of dogma its special value in the past. It 
has been a process resulting in a firmer grasp upon the 
essential truths of religion. Now Harnack speaks of 
it as valuable because it offers the best means of ‘ eman- 
cipating the Church from dogmatic Christianity.’ * 
This attitude inevitably colours his views of the his- 
tory of dogma. He treats the growth of the Logos 
Christology as simply the effect of the Hellenic spirit 
working on gospel soil. It is not the essential basis of 
every intelligent conception of the Incarnation approv- 
ing itself as true to the intellect of successive genera- 
tions, but rather the beginning of the transformation 
of a vital spiritual faith into a religious philosophy by 
a process of gratuitous speculation: and the process 
ends in making the Christian religion into a system of 
ecclesiastical metaphysics in which its original char- 
acter is lost. 

These positions are thoroughly congenial to the posi- 
tive spirit of our time. They will — afford a 
welcome standing-ground for many thoughtful people 
at present, but that they can afford a permanent abid- 
ing-place for any one is open to serious doubt. It is 
good to lighten the labouring ship of theology by get- 
ting rid of surplus metaphysics, but presently there 
will come a demand for ballast. We may and rightly 
do recognise that our knowledge of the objects of fait 
is limited, but we cannot acknowledge that it is invalid 
as far as it goes. There can be no permanent alliance 
between Kant’s scepticism as to reason and faith ina 
spiritual God able to reveal Himself to men. It is as 


* Dogmengeschichte, p. §. 
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far from the permanent convictions and tendencies of 
man’s mind to say that we cannot know God at all as 
to say that we can know Him altogether. It is with 
knowledge as with love and morality. God creatin 

love in us has enabled men to love Him, and dthuesk 
our love is imperfect we do not judge it false and en- 
tirely unlike His. The ideal of moral character which 
He has created in conscience is valid as a revelation of 
Himself, though our approximations to it are miserably 
inadequate. He oles Himself as love to the heart, 
as moral character to the conscience. Why not also 
as truth to the intellect? The ground for accepting 
the two first and denying the last has certainly not 
been made clear. Our approximations to_ perfect 
knowledge in transcendental matters are no doubt in 

adequate, but they are still the meeting-points of /ruth 
and our imperfect understanding of it. They are the 
graspings of the human soul at realities, od also the 
product in the soul of the realities grasped at. Rea- 
son is one of the organs of religious faith, and we can 
gain nothing and lose much by ruling it out of court. 
The spiritual instinct is more than reason, but it is also 
reason, and the whole includes the part. Faith is more 
than philosophy, but it must not be less, or philosophy 
will f seman “m make faith impossible. When we for- 
sake Hegel's noble conviction that there is an essential 
correspondence between true religion and that ‘ secret 
of the universe which can offer no permanent resist- 
ance to the courage of human intelligence,’ * our faces 
are set in a direction which leads to less faith instead 
of more. The alternatives, as they present themselves 
to the practical religious person, are these: either we 
= with Hegel, ‘ Just because I am rational I must be 
religious, I believe in the supreme reasonableness of 
whatever I accept as my creed’ ; or we fall back upon 
the schoolboy’s interpretation of Augustine, ‘ Faith is 
believing what you know is not true." The Ritschlian 
version of this latter alternative would be, * My faith is 
independent of my reason,’ but in either form it is hard 
to believe that in the long-run men will be satisfied to 
* Inaugural Address at Heidelberg. 
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speak thus. The views of history which underrate the 
permanent value of Christian thought as it issues in 
dogma in order to reinstate Christ in His proper place 
in His own religion, are invaluable at present, but the 
can only be a stage in a progress to a more solid posi- 
tion in which the worship of a real Christ will not be 
incompatible with a thoughtful appreciation on the 
lines of historic thought of what Christ is Himself as 
well as what He is to us, and of the knowledge of God 
and man which is implied in the person of a son of man 
who is also Son of God. 

Another characteristic of the Ritschlianer closely 
connected with that just discussed is the assertion that 
Christian faith is independent of the criticism of the 
Gospels. The work of the historical Christ is not de- 
eondea on the accuracy of the Christian histories. 
fle produces an impression on the individual which 
convinces him that God in Christ is drawing him to 
reconciliation, The redeemed Christian has experi- 
enced a redemption which is as much a fundamental 
fact as any of those of which we have evidence in the 
Gospels, and no amount of criticism can make any dif- 
ference to that fact. The work of Christ is achieved 
when the soul has found its God.* Criticism cannot 
discover anything which will radically affect this re- 
demptive work. 

This is the position which has been most carefully 
elaborated by Herrmann, and it is accepted by Har- 
nack. He writes: ‘1 believe that the Christian relig- 
ion still shines just as brightly as formerly, although 
its books no longer appear inerrant, its miracle narra- 
tions fall, and its old cosmology is destroyed. For the 
gospel—that is, the Christian religion—has only one 
aim: that the soul may find its God, and cleave to 
Him in humility and love ; and it promises to those 
who love Jesus Christ and follow Him that they shall 
find God.’ He does not hesitate to say that ‘ there is 
no historical proof for the resurrection.’ t+ This licence 


* Cf. The Outlook, April 28, 1894, p. 741. 
+t Dogmengeschichte, i. pp. 74,75. Referred to by Professor Orr, Thinder, 
August 1894. 
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of free criticism has been described by some one as the 
rocess of sawing off the bough on which these theo- 
ogians sit. Christianity is reconciliation to God 
through and in Christ. This reconciliation is pro- 
duced by a certain impression which Christ makes on 
the soul. But how can we get this impression if the 
materials for constructing our conception of His per- 
sonality are destroyed? Suppose His words have no 
relation to actual facts, His speeches are misrepresent- 
ed, and the events in which He was concerned either 
incredible or exaggerated, how can we get any vivid 
impression of His character? It is true that the crea- 
tive force in Christianity is the character of Christ ; 
but how are we to feel His power upon us if we can- 
not trust the sources of our knowledge of Him? The 
old dilemma, ‘ Christus aut Deus aut homo non bonus,’ 
comes back in a new form. Either the gospel story 
holds together and presents us with one ie impresses 
us as greater than man, or it does not hold together 
and gives us a doubtful figure which may not be even 
good. There is no escape from this difficulty by the 
way which the mystic would have taken. Harnack 
would not say, ‘The Christ I mean is the present 
Christ whom I know independently of the historical 
Christ’; for the Ritschlianer have made a consistent 
effort to discredit mysticism. Here again it seems as 
if the position of Ritschl’s followers could only be a 
temporary one in a progress to one more consistent 
either on the negative or positive side. Their fearless 
loyalty to Christ is most valuable while the critical 
process is going on. Their testimony to ‘ the self-evi- 
dencing nature and exhaustless spiritual potency of the 
revelation of God in Christ’ * reinforces what is most 
vital in the Christian faith, but it is impossible to avoid 
an uneasy feeling that they may undermine the very 
facts which are most efficient in producing in others 
the love and reverence which they exhibit themselves. 

Meanwhile the reconstruction of Christian history is 
going on in their hands. We have recently had a 


* Professor Orr, Thinker, August, 1894. 
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striking addition to the history of creeds as the result 
of Harnack’s investigations into the origin of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and more may be expected as time goes 
on. In spite of all qualifications, this reconstruction is 
being carried on in a spirit which is essentially favour- 
able to making clear that the history of Christ’s relig- 
ion is really the history of how, like an incoming tide, 
by intricate and twisted channels, with many restless 
storms and listless calms, with undercurrents making 
strange back-washes and rapid uncertain advances, the 
beinalonn of God is coming upon the earth. Christian 
oo has perhaps never stood so good a chance as it 
now does of being interpreted as the unfolding of what 
was contained in Christ's revelation of God and man, 
and His conception of their proper relations. For 
those who cannot read the facts of ecclesiastical histor 
without reading their own theories into them, there 1s 
everything to be gained from one who like Harnack 
exhibits them without having accepted a brief for any 
set of dogmas. He does not confound Christianity 
with a truth, or even with truth itself, but recognises 
that it is a spirit created and creative inman, In sum- 
ming up the essential points of Protestantism he os 
‘they are these: (1) that religion is a matter of the 
heart and life ; (2) that the Christian faith is wrought 
within us by God Himself, and consists in childhke 
confidence in Him ; (3) that it is confidence because of 
Christ and in Christ, and hence it is also discipleship 
of Jesus ; and (4) that is establishes direct free relation- 
ship between God and each individual soul, which 
admits of no priests and endures steadfastly even into 
eternity.” This is the simplicity of an intellect clear 
and firm in grasp, and a faith tried and not found want- 
ing. 
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THE NEW CLERGY.* 
I. 


BY H. R. HAWEIS. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), October, 1895. 


I. Tne Episcopal clergy are not, I think, respected, 
not looked up to, not listened to, as they were even 
thirty years ago. The expansion of lay knowledge 
has shrunk the prestige of the clergy and revealed their 
narrowness and inefficiency. 

The English bench of bishops, generally learned, 
appears just now (1895) to be strong. It is furnished 
with capable and business-like men and fair, if not apos- 
tolical, preachers. Its policy is often unfortunate and 
its methods occasionally obsolete, but a sort of *‘ man- 
of-the-world’’ common sense, born of friction with 
many classes, saves the bishops from the kind of pro- 
vincial ineptitude to which many of the inferior clergy 
succumb. Still, as leaders of thought or originators of 
policy they are not over-helpful. No one expects any 
considerable Bill to be brought in or even supported 
by the bishops in the Lords, where their attendance is 
irregular. No one takes the least interest in the affairs 
of Convocation, where their utterances are guarded 
and conventional ; nor can I point to any book by any 


* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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bishop in the last fifty years (barring Colenso’s) which 
has had any coustdiniia effect upon the thought or 
theology af the age. Where are the Whatelys, and 
the Butlers, and the Pearsons, or even the Samuel 
Wilberforces? They seem to have no successors. 

II. It is curious to notice how comparatively recent 
has been the social and intellectual decline of the Epis- 
copal clergy. The fact is incontestable. The bishops 
freely admit and bewail it. ‘‘ It’s worse every year !" 
said a leading bishop to me the other day. It closely 
coincides with the rise of the latter-day Ritualists, and 
the improved culture and quality of the Nonconform- 
ing ministers, or the increase of intélligence and cul- 
ture without the pale of the Church. The official pre- 
tensions of Ritualism conceal the meagreness of its per- 
sonal ministry, as the sauces of cookery sometimes do 
duty for more nutritious food. The wide outlook of 
modern Nonconformity—its better knowledge and 
freer humanity, its constant endeavour to supply the 
spiritual needs of the average man—accuses the Epis- 
copalian apathy and incapacity, which, to say the 
truth, are mainly responsible for the very existence of 
Nonconformity itself. 

But a truce to generalities. There is nothing like 
history, and every one fifty years old can judge of the 
following facts, draw his own conclusions, and assent 
or not, as he pleases, to the remedial policy of the new 
type of clergy here sketched which might still help to 
win back for the Established Church the religious in- 
telligence of the country. 

Ill. Forty years ago the Church of England was 
still living on the afterglow of the great Evangelical 
movement for ever associated with the names of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield. I can myself recollect the grave, 
tender, yet stern figure of Hugh McNeile, who, it was 
said, could stand on the steps of the Liverpool Ex- 
——— and turn the fortunes of an election by his 
popular eloquence. I heard the old mean, about 1866, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. He preached a thin sermon 
on the verbal inspiration of the Bible. I can remem- 
ber the very words with which he opened—standing 
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erect, with his aquiline nose, his eagle eye, and his 
snow-white locks—in a strident voice, worn with age 
and use. Surveying for a moment in silence the vast 
assembly beneath the dome, he said, *‘ This is a great 
assembly, and | pray that it may be a great occasion 
for the preaching of God and of His inspired word.” 
He then went on to compare the Bible to the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, which, - said, was so built that if 
one block were removed the whole edifice was bound 
to crumble. The symbol was no better than the fact ; 
neither was true, and the sermon was no more effective 
than Henry Melville's picturesque and once fashion- 
able rhetoric sounded in his last days at Westminster 
Abbey, with his ‘‘ angels harping upon golden harps’”’ ; 
but I shall never forget the presence a these masters 
of assemblies, “who, surrounded by the prodigious 
glamour of their past pulpit power, spoke to the end 
as men having some authority. 

The confident bonhomie of Dean Close some thirty 
_— ago was stilt respectable. Good Mr. Reeves, of 
?ortman Chapel, London, a lesser light, was a fair 
type of a school that declaimed the old forensic ver- 
sion of the Atonement with an assurance and rounded 
completeness which quite satisfied me when | was ten 
years old. 

The gentle and irreproachable Vaughan, of Brigh- 
ton, represented a higher type of the same Evangelical 
ministry. His tenderness and delicacy of religious 
sentiment have been equalled, as far as | know, by 
Spurgeon alone, in his best moods. Though 'tis forty 
years since | last heard Vaughan (not the Dean of 

landaff), | can remember the solemnity and emotion 
of his sermon, bathed in deep spirituality, with long 
pauses between the tremulous slow periods that seemed 
welling up from a heart, oh! so full of love and Paul- 
ine yearning for souls. His voice fell almost into an 
inaudible whisper at times, but = could have heard 
a pin drop in that crowd. Ah, loving spirit, and lips 
touched with a coal from the altar, we need voices and 
hearts like thine, true ambassador of God, full of child- 
like humility, yearning, as thine aged footsteps neared 
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the grave, for more light, and yet already at rest with 
God. F. W. Robertson was preaching at the same 
time at Brighton, and a lady twitted Vaughan with 
the fact that several who had once been amongst his 
hearers had gone off to Robertson's chapel. ** Ah, in- 
deed,” said Vaughan, with unrutfled sweetness ; ** such 
things, my dear madam, should make us very humble.”’ 

Vaughan’s theology was of the old type. Quite 
late in life he read F. W. Robertson’s sermons, and 
got somewhat bitten with Robertson's genius, but he 
never assimilated his restatements, and the Vaughan- 
and-Robertson mixture was a little strange to Tisten 
to, and a little spoiled the spiritual serenity and con- 
fidence of his mind. It was, however, but another 
proof of his simple and ge sincerity. 

Vaughan had certainly caught the dying echoes of 
the great Evangelical movement, which reached its 
heyday and glancing splendour in the English.Church 
during the first quarter of this century. He was not 
only respected, he was loved—leaned on by hundreds 
and thousands of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. He resigned again and again, but they would 
not let him go, and he reappeared until, from age and 
infirmity, he had to sit in the pulpit and read his ser- 
mons, which grew shorter and shorter ; yet he never 
wore his people out—they wore him out. Yes, 
Vaughan was an excellent type of the Low Church 
clergyman, who as late as thirty-five years ago com- 
manded considerable attention and respect throughout 
I:ngland. There were many like him—not, perhaps, 
his equals in piety and brilliancy, but men of his sort. 

1V. As the Low Church type, along with its theol- 
ogy, declined, the High Church arose with healing in 
its wings, and Newman at its head. It was for some 
years deemed heretical, even more so than the Low 
Church had been in the days of Wesley, before it 
became the vogue with the bishops, finishing up with 
the Palmerstonian, or so-called Shaftesbury Low 
Church bishops. But the High Church soon won its 
way, and, though antagonistic to Protestant feeling, 
got itself respected and more or less endorsed by the 
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bishops of the next period, some of them considerable 
persons, like Selwyn, Wilberforce, Wordsworth. 

The early leaders of the High Church party did not 
lower the clergy, as the latter-day (1895) Ritualists 
have since done, in the eyes of the people ; they raised 
them. Whilst wedded to forms of Church discipline 
and a quite surprisingly mechanical theory of divine 
grace, they were men of piety, education, and acumen. 
They did not boast of not reading new books, or dis- 
parage science, or profess ignorance of politics, or dis- 
pense with University qualihcations. They could com- 
mand respect and attention, numbering in their ranks 
statesmen like Gladstone, and Parliamentarians like 
Hope, novelists like Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, his- 
torians and critics like Neale, Palmer, Littledale ; the- 
ologians like Newman, Manning, and Henry Gresley ; 
scholars like Pusey; poets like Keble and Faber. 
They were also pious men, good parish priests, and 
gentlemen. 

Their reactionary and superannuated theology never 
was, and perhaps never will be, popular in a country 
which spent so much blood and treasure 400 years ago 
to get rid of their special tenets, but neither the High 
Church men nor the High Church party dragged the 
Episcopal establishment down to its present low level, 
nor is the so-called Broad Church responsible for the 
disaster. Its enemies, indeed, say that Anglican Lib- 
erals, or the Broad Church, are not numerous enough 
to form a party at all, and have no influence. This is 
partly true. 

V. The so-called Broad Church is not a party, and, 
of course, a party that does not exist can have no in- 
fluence. The Broad Church consists of individuals 
who, with varying degrees of earnestness and ability, 
study history, love truth, read the signs of the times, 
and are desirous not only to welcome all new knowl- 
edge, but are y tlt to weld it into the religious 
thinking and the religious life of the day. As indi- 
viduals such men have very great influence, but they pro- 
fess no monopoly of method ; they don’t want to abol- 
ish any one, or silence or turn out any of the people who 
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hate or scorn them, and they are never more gratified 
than when excellent and devout Churchmen like Canon 
Gore of Westminster adopt their candour in the High 
Anglican camp, or when people like Robertson Smith, 
of Scotch fame, unexpectedly break out into common 
sense in the very heart of Presbyterianism. The 
Broad Churchman has no jealousies, no monopolies ; 
he never cries, to those who pick his brains and de- 
nounce him, *‘ Stop thief !’’ 

No, the Liberal units in the Church have not de- 
rraded it; indeed, F. D. Maurice, F. W. Robertson, 
Jean Stanley, and Charles Kingsley, to go no further, 
are generally admitted to have raised the Episcopal 
Church to an intellectual on grtag ars A it has not yet 
quite lost. The only quarrel the laity seem to have 
with the Broad Church clergy of every shade is that 
they are dishonest—that they have no business to teach 
and believe as they do, or, as they don’t, within the 
Church. Then it is usually remarked what fine fel- 
lows are Stopford Brooke and Voysey, &c., who went, 
or got turned out of the Church rather than say what 
they did not believe, or preach doctrine at variance 
with the orthodoxy of the period. 

Pusey and Keble were told precisely the same thin 
in their day, and contrasted with honest Newman a 
Manning, who went over to Rome; and Wesley was 
similarly twitted with dishonourable heresy, though 
he was never actually hounded out of the Establish- 
ment. However, as St. Paul and Luther, both of 
whom were similarly attacked on similar grounds by 
the orthodox of their day, ay, and successfully ex- 
pelled, too, for teaching within a Church which needed 
reform doctrines inconsistent with its faulty standard, 
the Broad Church clergy may be said to sin in good 
company, and may bide their time. Of course, all 
such men really want te do is to widen their Church, 
to drop out the obsolete, to re-state truth that has been 
mis-stated or obscured ; and they make no secret of 
this, and the rulers of the Church and tribunals of the 
land are, from the Broad Church point ot view, alone 
competent to decide when they have exceeded the lib- 
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erty allowed them within a so-called national and Prot- 
estant Church. 

The Reformation, as Colani of Strasburg said long 
ago, is not the last word; it is the first word of the 
new Church. It indicated the direction in which the 
Church proposed henceforth to travel. The Church 
of the Reformation is not only a reformed, it is a re- 
forming Church, or it is nothing. 

The liberty of re-statement allowed to the Liberal 
units within the Church since the blundering prosecu- 
tions of Colenso, Voysey, Heath, and Davidson seems 
to indicate that this emancipating truth proclaimed by 
Colani forty years ago has at last dawned upon the 
rulers of the English Church. They have been smitten 
with a mighty apathy about heresy ; many of them are 
heretics themselves ; they cannot, it seems, be goaded 
into showing fight even by Dr. Momerie. The rack 
they used to be so ready to fly to has got rusty and 
rotten, and the thumb-screws no longer seem to work 
—thank God! But still the Church dies down.  Dis- 
sent in every kind ot form becomes daily more glorious 
with its big chapels and choirs and congregations ; the 
blight ot Anglican deterioration extends to the Conti- 
nent, and the Episcopal chaplains abroad are almost 
bywords (with shining exceptions, no doubt); whilst 
in the colonies the Church can hardly hold her own. 
The same decline is noticeable (with again a few bright 
exceptions, looked askance at by their clerical brethren) 
on the Pacific coast, and the same is true, more or 
less, throughout the United States, barring a few lights 
in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. In influence 
and up-to-dateness there is no comparison at present 
between the Episcopal and Nonconforming bodies. 
The Nonconformist preachers lead in the big cities, 
whilst the Roman catholic Church throughout the 
States and Canada more than holds its own against all 
the sects put together by its single-heartedness, power 
of adaptation, instinctive recognition of popular 
thought-currents, its personal devotion and sagacity. 

Vi. Well, then, we of the Church of England want 
a new clergy, men whose opinions are not despised, 
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whose fitness is not called in question, whose capaci- 
ties are gauged and whose energies are directed by 
something like a Church administration, which at pres- 
ent can hardly be said to exist. 

The inaudible mumbler, the sporting ‘* Dodo”’ curate, 
the lifeless drone, the weakling parasites who take 
orders, some for social positions, others to fill family 
livings, and many because they could not get 6d. per 
day in any other profession, these, of course, must be 
put aside at once as malignant if not incurable sores ; 
no doubt they all help greatly to reduce the tone of the 
Established Church, but they are no new social evils. 
The real crux is rather to be found in the sort of thing 
the clergy are trained or even expected to preach, ond 
the sort of thing the people decline any longer to listen 
to. Until this is changed or modified the Church will 
never recover its prestige or attract any considerable 
number of thoughtful people. Meanwhile the man in 
the pew thinks he has a right to remonstrate with the 
man in the pulpit who denounces him as an unbeliever. 
He may fairly say to his clergyman: ‘‘ You complain 
of me for not believing what you call Church doctrines, 
how much do you be:eve yourself? Now, you don't 
actually believe that after this life, without further ex- 
planation, the population of the world will be divided 
into two parts, the converted and the unconverted, 
and that one halt will go straight to heaven and be 
happy for ever, and the other hali will be sent straight 
to hell to be tormented for ever. You don't believe 
that yourself, because you are not such a tool; then 
why do you expect me to sit in church and listen to 
you patiently whilst you preach it?’ I was talking 
the other day to a very orthodox bishop (not in his 
sanctum, but at his dinner-table, which makes all the 
my a | about the doctrine of eternal torments. 
‘* Well,”’ he said, ‘* we may not be able to accept liter- 
ally the fire and the worm and their everlasting dura- 
tion, but we may infer from these symbols that the 
fate of those who have sinned against light and rejected 
all offers of atonement and pardon here, will be some- 
thing very terrible indeed hereafter, so disastrous that 
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it may be impossible for us now to estimate realisti- 
cally at all the serious and far-reaching consequences 
of our actions ; therefore it may be safer for us to re- 
sort to such awful figures of speech as we find in the 
New Testament.”’ 

Very well, that is a moderate statement, far, far re- 
moved from the’ grotesque nonsense we sometimes 
listen to gravely in church and shrug our shoulders 
over as we go out. Now, the laity dislike people who 
believe one thing in the pulpit and another thing at 
the dinner-table. ‘* You don’t really believe,’’ con- 
tinues the man in the pew, ‘‘that everything in the 
Bible is intallibly inspired and correct ; but where is 
the clergyman who will get up in church and say 
‘everything in the Bible is ot intfallibly inspired and 
correct’ ?’’ But I need not go through the dreary 
catalogue of outworn dogmas ; dry rot is in the whole 
thing, and it is ready to crumble at a touch! It has 
come to this: the laity not only despise the clergy for 
their affirmations, but still more for their reticences, 
and yet few (some do) have the heart to condemn them 
as unscrupulous hypocrites—they are really often such 
nice fellows in many ways, and moral fellows, too ; so 
as people don't like to think they are liars, and cannot 
quite believe they are idiots, they conclude that they 
are a race of men apart, and hence the witty saying 
has arisen, ‘* Society is composed of three sexes, men, 
women and clergymen”’ ; ‘nd this is all very well asa 
grim sort of joke, but it solves nothing and mends noth- 
ing. Sooner or later the question has to be asked, 
‘* Why keep up so many doctrinal shams, when even 
bishops are capable of making and accepting moderate 
and even helpful restatements ?”’ 

VIL. I know it will be answered, ‘* You caricature 
pulpit teaching for your own purposes; the things 
you ridicule are not now so taught.’’ My answer is 
that of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and the very much 
alive Colonel Ingersoll, ‘‘ 1 go into your churches and 
that is what I hear.’’ hat is the consequence ? 
When a clergyman appears in mixed company, the in- 
stant under-current of thought runs, ‘* Oh, he believes 
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and teaches, &c. &c. Did you hear what he said last 
Sunday? He must be either a very silly man, or a 
person ready to say what he knows to be untrue for 
money. In the one case he is below the average intel- 
ligence, and in the other he is below the average 
morality." And his inimical critic having impaled 
him on the horns of that uncomfortable dilemma, leaves 
him there. The cleric sometimes wriggles a little, but 
no one pities him much, because men say, ‘‘ He has 
chosen the situation, and apparently makes no serious 
effort to get free.”’ 

VIII. Now why is he not to get free? The clergy 
have got free before, and the clergy may get free 
again. Periodically they have to get free, or the age 
sweeps by them, and the sceptre of authority falls 
from their limp hands. The moment is specially pro- 
pitious. The time seems to have come to tace fate 
patiently, without temper or even acrimony, for we 
cannot alter them. There is always a psychological 
moment. It is the pathetic fate of Churches, ben 
Jerusalem downwards, never to seize it—witness the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's contempt of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, and his recent refusal to 
attend to the overtures of the Pope. At a certain 
moment certain situations seem untenable, certain 
modes of speech are suddenly confessed to be obso- 
lete, certain dogmas accepted for centuries, like Tran- 
substantiation ; the sin of usury, as interest for money ; 
the Pope’s authority, or verbal inspiration ; slavery ; 
torture, &c., are at last widely admitted to be untrue, 
unjust, barbarous, or urgently requiring some modifi- 
cation. Well—exactly at that moment Restatement— 
Restatement becomes tyrannously indispensable. “ Put 
case,"’ as Browning used to say. The leading doc- 
trinal point of Reformation theology was the restate- 
ment of the way in which bread and wine convey 
Christ in the Sacrament. The doctrinal point of the 
new Reformation will be a restatement of the way in 
which flesh and blood convey God in the Incarnation, 
The Old Reformation turned on Transubstantiation in 
the miracle of the mass; the New Reformation will 
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turn on the meaning of the Word made flesh, or the 
way in which divine essence dwelt in the God-man, 
As the Christian Church has borne restatement of the 
one, it should be equal to bearing restatement of the 
other. At present things look very hopeful. Our 
Church has already embarked, unconsciously perhaps, 
but irrevocably, upon a wide voyage of restatement. 
It has tolerated within its pale restatement of Verbal 
Inspiration—e.g., ‘the word of God is in the Bible.’’ 
Of Atonement—e.g., ‘‘ Christ died for us not as a Sub- 
stitute but as a Representative.’’ Of Eternal Punish- 
ment—e.g., ‘‘ the fire of God's wrath against sin is eter- 
nal, but men need not always remain in it. For when 
the wicked man turneth away,”’ &c. Of Baptismal 
Regeneration—e.g., the Holy Ghost and water are not 
necessarily simultaneous, but the water is the symbol 
of a spiritual fact. Of the Resurrection—e.g., ‘‘ not as 
implying revival of this body, but continuity of exist- 
ence clothed with appropriate form.’’ Olt the whoie 
theory of the Apocalypse—e.g., ‘* as having reference 
chiefly to the historical occurrences of the first century 
and current Christian anticipations.’’ Why _ then 
should we not have some restatement of the divine 
Incarnation? Let us hope the folly committed by 
Rome in turning Luther’s suggestion of reform into a 
casus belli, will not be repeated by the Episcopal 
Church, in making the Incarnation question a similar 
source of discord. It is not improbable that the Nicene 
language, or at least the haoaed Creed, will be found 
to cover, as long as needful, the new restatement ; but 
as the Athanasian Creed is extensively dropped as a 
formula indispensable to the Christian ritual, the day 
may not be far off when a simpler general admission ot 
the divine nature of Christ may be gratefully accepted. 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN APOS.- 
TOLIC TIMES.* 


BY T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), October, 1895. 


THE Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church is a sub- 
ject of never-ending interest, and the various problems 
it suggests receive the unwearied attention always 
given to investigations into origins. Apology is 
scarcely needed for directing attention to one question 
—viz.: What was the idea of the Church’s corporate 
unity which prevailed in this early period of her his- 
tory? The answer must not be given very dogmati- 
cally, for, although scholars appear to be apprdachin 
certain definite conclusions upon which they are all 
agreed, information is still lacking on many points ere 
it can be said that opinions have been reached which 
are final. It may be, too, that when that popular 
Greek tongue, which was spoken throughout Syria and 
Asia Minor, and which was so different from the classi- 
cal Greek, is better known, some of the conclusions 
now so confidently and unanimously drawn will be 
found wrong. So much must be premised. 

The discussion of problems about the Apostolic Age 
is so apt to be sawed with the theclontoal and ecclesi- 
astical ideas of later ages, that it is almost necessary 
to explain carefully the sense in which the words in 
which our question is expressed are used. 

Church is used to mean a society or visible community. 
We put aside for the moment all such distinctions as 
visible and invisible Church, Christian Church and 
Kingdom of God, and so on. All that we have to do 
with is the fact that our Lord’s ministry did not move 
the Jewish people en masse, and that therefore those 
who became His followers were consciously or uncon- 


* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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sciously led to associate together in a separate society. 
The Resurrection had kindled or rekindled in them 
both faith in their Lord and hope in the fulfilment of 
His promises, while the descent of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost had given them a sense of power which impelled 
them to work to bring in the future which was open- 
ing before them. They could not help feeling that 
they were a separate people ; others could not avoid 
seeing it. Although at first there was no formal break 
with the Jewish community, there was a real separa- 
tion which manifested itself in a variety of visible ways 
The believers in Jesus were drawn together by the 
mutual bond of a common faith which fed on the re- 
membrance of the words and deeds of Jesus, and which 
found expression in common prayers, mutual exhorta- 
tions, and peculiar sacramental rites. They were 
drawn together by close social ties and neighbourly 
dealings with each other which went the length of a 
voluntary community of goods—voluntary, not com- 
pulsory, for, while we are told that those who had pos- 
sessions felt that their wealth was not their own but 
belonged also to their poorer brethren, we are not told 
that the poorer brethren thought that the property of 
their richer neighbours was theirs. All these things 
united the Christians of any given locality into one 
separate community, and made them visibly distinct 
from their neighbours. It is in this simple historical 
sense that the word Church is used. 

Then by the phrase corporate unity is meant that all 
the various communities of Christians, however widely 
distant from each other, whether in Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus, Rome, or Spain, were in some sense visibly and 
externally one society. It is commonly said that these 
separate local communities of Christians constituted 
the one visible Catholic Church ; but in a simple his- 
torical investigation it is better to avoid using phrases 
which are so fatally theological, and which at once 
suggest so many preconceptions. Avoiding, there- 
fore, all thoughts and arguments found in the creeds 
and confessions, whether ancient, medizval, or mod- 
ern, and looking at the thing from the outside, we can 
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see that somehow or other outsiders did recognise that 
all Christians everywhere did belong to one society or 
community, and that the Christians themselves felt this 
strongly. 

Outsiders recognised this visible unity, for they 
called those whom we should now speak of as the 
Christian Church by a common name, and the name 
they gave indicated that they had observed these Chris- 
tians engaged in common acts of religious observance 
and worship. The unbelieving Jews called their Chris- 
tian neighbours of rH; é6dobs Ovres, men of the way or 
method (Methodists, in fact). The Christians in Damas- 
cus and, by inference, those in Jerusalem are so called 
in Acts ix. 2 and xxii. 4. It is the name given to Chris- 
tians in Ephesus, Acts xix. 9, 23. The phrase is used 
by Paul himself in Acts xxiv. 14. It was a common 
name for those who professed to be Christians ; and, 
while applied to describe men living far apart from 
each other, it implied that they all engaged in similar 
visible acts of worship. Paul himself uses it when 


justifying the special services of Christian worship as 
distinguished from Jewish. 

If outsiders could plainly see a corporate unity ex- 
isting among Christians residing in widely separate 
places, the favourite phrases used by Christians them- 
selves to denote their fellow-believers also Pe bear 


witness to its existence. They called each other 7he 
Brethren or The Saints. They were all brethren and 
all saints, whether they abode in Jerusalem, Colosse, 
Ephesus, Thessalonica, or Rome. They were mem- 
bers of one great family, and they were gifted with 
one common sanctity, no matter where they lived. 
They recognised their visible unity, not only in the 
names they gave to each other, but in the observances 
they practised. The New Testament writings abun- 
dantly bear witness that those outside and those inside 
the Christian circle recognised a visible corporate 
unity of all Christians. 

The question then arises, What was the corporate 
unity? When Christians in Apostolic and Sub- Apos- 
tolic days spoke and thought of the Church of Christ 
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as one visible community, what picture was present in 
their imagination? This appears to me to be a much 
more difficult question to answer than is commonly 
supposed. We are too apt to view the Apostolic 
Church in the light of medizval or modern ideas of 
ecclesiastical unity. The Romanist idea of unity can 
with difficulty get rid of a submission to St. Peter or 
his supposed successors in the Roman Church, and 
Anglicans are as greatly troubled to conceive any cor- 
porate unity which is not in some way connected with 
a uniform government under a harmonious circle of 
bishops.* Eventhe more catholic-minded Presbyterian, 
who refuses to define the visible Catholic Church by 
its method of government or to unchurch Romans, 
Greeks, Anglicans, or Congregationalists because they 
do not accept his ancient form of Church rule, and who 
gives practical effect to his theory by refusing to re- 
erdain any one coming to his from other branches of 
the Christian Church—even he is apt to have a con- 
ception of the corporate unity of the Church of Christ 
which implies a uniform government enforcing within 
limitations a unity of doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
organisation. We are all too apt to infer that the cor- 
porate unity of the Apostolic Church must imply that 
a certain uniformity of government did exist among 
the separate Christian communities, and the inference 
has coloured our renderings of historical facts some- 
times obscure enough in themselves. 

Our first inquiry must, therefore, be to ask what 
traces of ecclesiastical organisation we can find in the 
individual Christian communities in the first age of 
Christianity. The earliest instance of this occurs in 
the well-known passage in Acts vi., where we find that 
on the recommendation of the Apostles, seven men 
who are not designated by any other official name are 
chosen for what is called the Service of Tables—t.e., 
they are to take care of the poor and to administer the 
charity of the community. This service had not the 
second-rate importance which now belongs to it in 


* Cyprian, Epist. 55, 24. 
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ecclesiastical organisation. It is plain that in the Apos- 
tolic Church the primary Christian duty overshadow- 
ing and almost absorbing all others was that those who 
had this world’s goods should help their brethren who 
were in need. The sayings of our Lord—‘If thou 
wouldest be perfect, go, sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven."** 
** Every one that hath leit houses . . . . or lands for 
my sake shall receive an hundredfold and shall inherit 
eternal lite.”"+ ‘‘Seek ye His kingdom and these 
things shall be added unto you. .... Sell what ye 
have and give alms: make for yourselves purses 
which wax not old’’{—were ringing in their ears. 
Their devotion to the invisible God was to be made 
manifest by their practical loye towards the visible 
brethren.§ The first duty of presbyters, according to 
Polycarp, is to be compassionate and merciful, ‘* visit- 
ing all the infirm, not neglecting a widow or an orphan, 
or a poor man,”| and he calls widows the Christian 
altar of sacrifice.§ ‘‘ The poor brethren were in the 
new economy what the great altar in the Temple court 
had been in the old economy. Just as the New Tem- 
ple of God was the temple of the regenerate soul, so 
the new altar was the altar of human need.’’** 

These seven men were not called to an inferior office ; 
they were chosen to fill the highest administrative 
position, and to take charge in the name of the com- 
munity of the most sacred of ecclesiastical duties. 
They were to purify it from the abuses to which a false 
enthusiasm like that of Ananias and Sapphira might 
lead, and were to administer in such a manner that 
there could be no further murmuring at the neglect of 
some and at undue preference shown to others. The 
poor, the Lord had said,tt would always be with 
them, and the office instituted was required by the 
ordinary and permanent needs of the society. 

A few years later we read of money collected out- 
side Palestine and sent for distribution ainong the poor 


® Matt. xix. 21. + Matt. xix. 28. 3 Luke xii. 31-33. 
§ « John iv. 20. | Polycarp, Philip. vi. { Polycarp, Phil. iv. 
** Hatch, Bampton Lect., p. go, 1st ed. § ++ Matt. xxvi, 11. 
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ot the Church at Jerusalem. Barnabas and Saul 
brought the money from Antioch, and when they 
came to Jerusalem they placed it, for distribution, in 
the hands of men who are called elders or presbyters,* 
It is only natural to suppose that the duty of distribut- 
ing the money meant for the reliet of the poor was per- 
formed by the men who had been appointed by the 
Church to do it, or by others chosen in the same way ; 
and the natural inference is that the ‘‘ seven” of Acts 
vi. are the presbyters of Acts xi. It seems, therefore, 
that we have in Acts vi. the narrative, not of the insti- 
tution of a special order of the Christian ministry, but 
of the beginnings of administrative organisation as a 
whole in the Christian community of Jerusalem. The 
function of distribution implied oversight and disci- 
pline, for only the deserving poor were allowed to share 
in the gifts of their brethren,t and thus the general 
charge of discipline and government belonged to the 
** Seven.” 

The question now arises, Was the institution of the 
“Seven” ‘‘an entirely new creation called forth by a 
special emergency and developed by the process of 
events,’ or was it the adaptation to the needs of the 
Christian community of a very familiar mode of social 
organisation? If we assume the identity of the 
** Seven” of Acts vi. with the presbyters of Acts xi. 30, 
then it will be generally allowed that there was no ab- 
solutely new creation. Many Church historians have 
pointed out how the flexibility of the synagogue sys- 
tem permitted the various parties in Judaism, whether 
divided by creed or social standing or race or country, 
to organise themselves in separate synagogues. We 
know that the Christians were at first looked on as a 
division of Judaism,§ and that Christian congregations 
amid a Jewish population were called synagogues,| 
and that the word was applied in Sub-Apostolic times 


* Acts xi. 29, 30. +1 Tim. v. 4-16. 

¢ Dr. Lightfoot calls this idea a strange perversity, though it has been adopted 
by Boehmer, ‘* Diss. Jur. Eccl.,” p. 349 sg. ; Ritschl, ‘‘ Entst.” p. 355 sg. ; and 
Lange, ‘* Apost. Zeit.” II. 1. 75; but he had not before him the indirect confirma- 
tion in the Didache, where it speaks of bishops and deacons. 

§ Acts xxviii. 22. | James ii. 2. 
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to the assemblies among the Christian Judaisers.* It 
is a commonplace to admit the very close connection 
between the Christian presbyterate and the Jewish 
eldership. 

It is possible, however, to make too much of this 
very genuine historical argument. The temptation to 
transform proofs of analogy into indications of identity 
isa strong one. We must remember that the separa- 
tion between what may be called Church and State, 
important in the Christian Church, which was and is 
an organisation making for a kingdom not of this 
world, belongs uniquely to the Christian religion. No 
more difficult problem exists than to distinguish ex- 
actly between the ecclesiastical and the political sides 
of the synagogue system, and it might have been very 
difficult for the Christian community to have remained 
true to its calling, had it simply adopted the synagogue 
eldership, even with the modifications requized by 
Christian worship and duties. If, however, we adopt 
the suggestion first made by Boehmer that the Seven 
were the beginnings of a Christian as opposed to a 
Jewish eldership system, we can see not merely how 
this danger was avoided, but we have the first example 
of a principle of which we have many future applica- 
tions. 

The Jerusalem Church appointed seven men. The 
Apostles suggested the number. ‘* But, brethren,” 
they said, ‘* look ye out from among you seven men.’'+ 
Long afterwards, Philip, one of them, is called not 
Philip the Deacon, nor Philip the Presbyter, but Philip 
one of the Seven. It is hardly possible to -_ 
that the number was merely arbitrary: and if not, 
then it is probable that the Apostles suggested to the 
brethren to adopt, not the synagogue eldership in its 
developed form, but that system in its beginnings. 
The Hebrew village community was ruled by the 
seven wise men of the township, as the Hindu com- 
munity is to-day managed by its counc of five (Pan- 
chayat). The Seven was a title as well known in Pales- 
, .* Epiphanius xxx. 18. 


+ Acts vi. 3 3 Acts xxi. 8. . 
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tine as the Five isin India now. The synagogue sys- 
tem had grown out of that Hebrew village council of 
the Seven, and the Jerusalem Church, in founding 
their official council of administration, created what 
was a really new organisation, but was at the same 
time deeply rooted in the past and present social 
every-day fife around them. Modern missionary ex- 
periences frequently cast lights on the history of the 
early Church, and the Church of Scotland missionaries 
at Darjeeling, who have based their native Church or- 
ganisation on the Hindu Panchayat, the English Pres- 
byterian missionaries, who have laid hold on the vil- 
lage representative system in China, and Bishop Patte- 
son, who made similar use of the native organisation 
in the South Sea, have all unconsciously followed in 
the footsteps of the Apostles when they suggested the 
Jewish village government as a basis for the first or- 
ganisation of the Christian Church. 

If | have been at all correct in my description of 
what is recorded in Acts vi., we have there three ele- 
ments in this beginning of the organisation of the Chris- 
tian community in Jerusalem: (1) Apostolic sanction 
and guidance ; (2) responsibility for good government 
laid upon the whole membership of the Church ; and 
(3) asa result a representative system of administration 
which was suggested by the every-day social surround- 
ings of the people. 

When we trace the expansion of Christianity and the 
creation of Christian communities beyond Palestine we 
have no such distinct picture given us of the begin- 
nings of their organisation as we find in Acts vi., but 
we have many indications of what took place. In 
their first missionary journey Paul and Barnabas left 
behind them, in Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, commu- 
nities of Christians with presbyters at their head,* and 
as their work was sualaly done among Jews,t and as 
there are no indications to the contrary, it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that these young Christian com- 
munities had an organisation after the pattern of the 
Church in Jerusalem. 


* Acts xiv. 23. ¢ Acts xiv. 1. 
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The later journeys of St. Paul, however, show traces 
of a different organisation. The Church of Ephesus 
was indeed governed by a body of elders or presby- 
ters,* but they are to be bishops,t who are to watch 
over and feed the flock, to take care of the poor and 
the weak, and to be custodians of the words of Jesus. 

It is evident that, although by almost universal con- 
sent the terms bishop and presbyter denote in the New 
Testament the same class of office-bearers, members of 
a college of men who administer the affairs of a single 
Christian community, the term “ bishop"’ belongs to a 
later period and is used to denote office-bearers in 
Christian communities which either were wholly Gen- 
tile or where Gentiles largely predominated.§ !t is 
quite possible, if not highly probable, that, while the 
two words denote office-bearers who held the same 
relative positions in Jewish and in Gentile Christian 
communities, the different terms may int to differ- 
ence in organisation and procedure. epresentative 
government is a plant of slow growth, and generally 
has deep roots. It is almost impossible to suppose that 
these Gentile Christians, who had no previous experi- 
ence in the working of the jewish eldership system, 
either in its developed form in the synagogue presby- 
terate, or in its primitive seven men of the Hebrew 
village community, could easily understand its applica- 
tion to Christian societies of which they were mem- 
bers. The probabilities are that the organisation in 
their Churches owed very little to the Saddle elder- 
ship, but had special roots of its own, and that we are 
directed to these roots by this name of bishop or over- 
seer. This distinction did not escape the keen eye of 
Dr. Lightfoot. He says that the term bishop is ap- 
plied only to office-bearers in Gentile or Hellemc 
Churches. He can only conjecture how it came into 
use, and from what organisation it was borrowed. 

‘** But,”’ he says, “‘if we may assume that the directors of the re- 


ligious and social clubs. among the heathen were commonly called 
bishops, it would occur: naturally, if not to the Gentile Christians 


* Acts xx. 17. + Acts xx. 28. 3 Acts xx. 35. 
§ Acts wx. 28; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 7. 
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themselves at all events to their heathen associates, as a fit designa- 
tion for the presiding members of the new society. The infant 
Church of Christ, which appeared to the Jews as a synagogue, would 
be regarded by the heathen as a confraternity.’’* 

It was reserved for Dr. Hatch to lead us far beyond 
the halting statements of Dr. Lightfoot. He has made 
use of the stores of information accumulated by the 
recent study of ancient inscriptions, and has collected 
evidences of the number and objects of associations or 
confraternities existing under the Empire. There 
were trade guilds, dramatic, athletic, and burial clubs, 
Many cities had municipal councils. Above all, there 
existed religious associations for the practice of the 
rites of a special cult. Just as within a common Juda- 
ism sects and parties had their separate synagogues, 
so under the universal State religion of the Roman 
Empire there were many forms of pagan religion and 
many modes of worship. The State religion had its 
colleges of priests, its temples, and its public sacrifices ; 
those private religions had their confraternities. The 
Christians were always exhorted to unite in close fel- 
lowship with each other in a fashion not without ex- 
ternal resemblance to those social societies or religious 
confraternities. A large portion of the Gentile Chris- 
tian converts must have once belonged to such associ- 
ations, and were familiar with their working. When 
we find that, among a number of other terms used, 
the general meeting of an association was called an 
ecclesia and a syned and that the officials were some- 
times called episcopi,t we have almost as strong evi- 
dence to connect the organisation of Gentile Christian 
communities with those seda/:tia, municipal councils, 
and confraternities of the Empire, as we have to estab- 
lish a relation between the organisation of the Jewish 
Christians with the synagogue presbyterate. 

There was, therefore, within one corporate Church 
of Christ, at least two types of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion which had roots as tar apart as the Jewish elder- 
ship on the one hand and heathen confraternities on 


* Lightfoot, “ Philip.,” p. 194, 6th ed. 
+ C/. Hatch, “* Bampton Lect.,” pp. 28, 30, 37, 38, 1st ed. 
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the other, and this great difference in organisation did 
not interfere with the corporate unity. But other 
types of organisation seem to have existed. 

Our illustrations—with one exception, that of the 
Church at Philippi—have been taken from Christian 
communities in Asia Minor, Crete, Syria, and Pales- 
tine. When we follow St. Paul further on his mission- 
ary journeys we get into new ecclesiastical surround- 
ings. His Epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corin- 
thians, and to the Romans contain no trace of rulers 
called either bishops, presbyters, or deacons, and yet 
they imply that there were office-bearers in those 
Churches who did rule. It has beén inferred from 
the early date of these letters, from the absence of all 
reference to a presbyterate either of the Jewish or 
Gentile type, from the indications given in the letters 
that the Apoatie regarded the whole community as 
responsible for the disorders that had arisen, and as 
bound to cure them,* that either there was no ecclesi- 
astical organisation yet established, or that, at least, 
it had not taken a fixed form. 

It may be, when the Apostle made use of the meta- 
phor of the human body, where each organ performs 
its own functions, that he meant to urge the Corinthian 
Church to organise itself under rulers ;+ but it is 
much more probable that his intention was the same 
as that of Clementt who wrote some years later, to 
induce that turbulent Church to obey the rulers they 
already had. For it is plain that, though there was no 
presbyterate or episcopate in those Churches, there 
was ecclesiastical rule of some sort, and that the rulers 
had the confidence of St. Paul. 

The Corinthians are told to be in subjection to those 
who have set themselves to minister to the saints,§ and 
this ministry to the saints is expounded in the Epistle 
to the Romans to include giving, showing mercy, and 
ruling} (a short summary of the qualifications of the 

#1 Cor. v. 1-7, 2 Cor. ii. 5-7, vii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 

+1 Cor. xii. 12 sg. 1 Clem. 54, 55. 

§1 Cor. xvi. 15, where eis S:axoviay rois ayiors corresponds with the éexoveiv 


tparéfacs of Acts vi. 2, 
| Rom. xii. 6-8. 
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episcopus or presby' ter enumerated in the First Epistle 
to Timothy).* The Thessalonians are commanded to 
esteem highly in love for their work's sake those that 
are over them in the Lord.+ In the Epistle to the 
Romans the Apostle exhorts those who rule in the 
Church to do it with diligence.t All these passages 
show that there were office-bearers in those Churches. 
When we examine the words used to denote those 
office-bearers we get an entirely new set of terms, dif- 
ferent {from those used to describe the Jewish presby- 
terate or the Gentile episcopate, and suggesting a com- 
mon social relationship, as capable of being taken over 
into the Christian Church as the Jewish synagogue sys- 
tem or the heathen confraternity organisation, The 
words are mpororapevos,§ mporotapevor) (used as a 
noun), mpootariss and 1 pOOTATNS, and an equivalent 
word, rpoeora@s, lingered in the Roman Church till the 
time of liermas.** Now apoorarns was technically 
used in Greek civic life to denote citizens who under- 
took to protect and rule over yérozxot, or persons who 
had no civic rights, a relation corresponding to the 
Roman one of patron and client. The word is used to 
translate the Latin patronus.t+ 


LIBERALISM AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. tt 
BY REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 
From The Christian Register (Boston), October 24, 1895. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
ParRT I. 


[Abstract of the Dudleian Lecture delivered at Harvard University, 
Oct. 16, 1895. ] 


‘The third lecture to be for the detecting and convicting and ex- 
posing the idolatry of the Romish Church, their tyranny, usurpations, 


* 1 Tim. iii. 1-9. + 1 Thess. v. 12. } Rom. xii. 8. 
&§ Rom. xii. 8. | 1 Thess. v. 12. | Rom. xvi. 2. 
** Hermas, ‘ Vis.”’ ii. 4. ++ Plutarch, ‘‘ Romulus,” xiii., “‘ Marius,"’ v. 
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damnable heresies, fatal errors, abominable superstitions, and other 
crying wickednesses in their high places ; and, finally, that the Church 
of Rome is that mystical Babylon, that man of sin, that apostate 
church, spoken of in the New Testament.""—£xtract from the Will 
of Judge Paul Dudley, 1750. 


As one reads the title of this lecture in the very 
words of Judge Dudley, one’s first feeling is of wonder 
that even so late as a hundred and fifty years ago a 
thoughtful and educated man could write such words 
about any form of religion. 

The wonder partly ceases when it is remembered 
that it was hardly asa form of religion that the Romish 
Church presented itself to the minds of New Eng- 
landers in the first half of last century. It was not till 
forty years alter Paul Dudley’s death that the first 
little Catholic church was set up in Boston. So that 
of the religious tervor and the quiet charities by which 
Catholicism has in later times won respect in England 
and America he could know little. To the men of 
his day it was simply a foreign ecclesiasticism which 
had claimed tremendous powers over the governments 
of Europe, and still pushed those claims wherever it 
could. 

It is not surprising that in his old age, seeing the 
Puritan spirit of absolute exclusion beginning to pive 
way, and looking onward to the possibility ot Catholi- 
cism, even, sometime claiming an equal foothold in 
New England, he should desire that at least some in- 
tellectual argument should be permanently maintained 
against it in this great centre of New England educa- 
tion. 

However, all that is past,—so past that it is a little 
difficult to realize that things ever were really so. 
Alike in America and England not only have the old 
exclusions and disabilities so long maintained against 
Catholics been removed, but they actually enjoy in these 
countries a freedom and a security greater than they 
have even in many Catholic countries. Especially 
what may be called the liberalism in each desires them 
to have the most entire freedom and equality, both of 
action and opportunity. Perhaps there could be no 
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stronger instance of this larger modern spirit than the 
tact that, when these Dudley Lectures were revived a 
few years ago alter a period of suspension, one of 
them was assigned to an eminent Catholic ecclesiastic. 
That was well. It was good to let the world know in 
such an unmistakable way that America—at any rate 
at the heart of its most progressive learning —no longer 
bears any grudge against Rome nor desires any “* pro- 
tection’’ except that of open argument and equal laws. 
And yet, having shown that, and having given the 
first place to Catholicism’s voicing of itself, ‘it is per- 
haps as well for a word to be given, —not, indeed, from 
any antagonistic position, but from that calm and dis- 
passionate standpoint which Harvard occupies to-day, 
whatever it may have done in Dudley's time. Catho- 
lics will certainly not regard it as an exaggeration if 
I say that the Church occupies an important public 
position. It is not simply a church analogous to the 
other churches ot our time. It is a great public insti- 
tution. No party, no statesman, can leave it out of 
account. Its claim is the most tremendous that is 
made by any church or institution in the world. The 
fact is, the claim of the Catholic Church is rarely un- 
derstood by Protestants, and but imperfectly by many 
of its own adherents. It claims to be the representa- 
tive of the Omnipotent Creator among men, and as 
such entitled to the same absolute submission as God 
himself. It is, indeed, over “ faith’’ and ‘* morals’’ 
that its authority is specialized; but, as “ morals’’ 
have to do with almost every action and relation of 
lite, and the Church itself is the sole judge of how tar 
this jurisdiction applies, it practically means religious 
absolutism. The claim may not be pressed to this ex- 
tent. It is seldom pressed to-day in England and 
America,—or, at least, it would be truer to say it is 
seldom pressed at first. The usual aspect of Catholi- 
cism in free countries is that of one of the churches, 
standing apart, indeed, but with a courteous word for 
others, bey content to urge its antiquity, its lofty part 
in history, its stately ritual, and its offer of a sure rest- 
ing-place trom the perplexities and doubts of the human 
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soul. But its larger and ultimate claim is always 
there ; and, as individuals are drawn within its lines, 
its authority closes more tightly upon them, often in 
ways which touch not themselves sal but the whole 
community of which they form a ne It is therefore, 
a matter of public concern that this great claim to the 
religious overlordship of the world shall be distinctly 
known and examined and answered. It is here where 
this foundation of Judge Dudley's may, in the essence 
of it, be just as useful as ever, securing that this criti- 
cism and answer shall be deliberately given trom time 
totime. It is a thankless task to undertake, and one 
I should hardly have attempted had it not thus been 
laid upon me. But, having been thus committed to 
me, I dared not shrink from it, and will give, as I un- 
derstand it, the answer of Liberalism to the claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


THE CLAIM OF INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY. 


Of this primary claim, to be an infallible divine au- 
thority in faith and morals, I must speak first, because 
not only all else rests upon this, but also this has such 
a distinct attraction to society in these days of wide- 
spread questioning and doubt. The perplexity of in- 
dividual responsibility, ot having to think out one’s 
own faith, and judge each for one’s self of truth and 
duty, presses very heavily upon many hearts ; and to 
these there is something inexpressibly restful and at- 
tractive ina system which lays down all truth and duty 
with the certainty of a divine and absolute authority. 

But is the authority genuine and really divine, or is 
the whole claim one of those ‘‘ usurpations” and “* fatal 
errors” which Judge Dudley perceived, and desired 
to have men permanently warned against? That is 
the question, and the answer is not really very ob- 
scure. There is no need to enter into any of the tex- 
tual or historical points which are commonly regarded 
as lying at the root of the papal claim. 

he real impossibility of the claim is seen, not so 
much in the inadequacy of its origin as in the impo- 
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tence and falsity of its results. It there really were, in- 
deed, such a permanent agency of direct communication 
ot God's truth, one cannot help feeling that in so many 
ages it ought to have clearly told upon human knowl- 
edge. It ought surely to have brought men a little 
earlier to the truth on any subject about which it 
claimed to be able to speak. It ought to have been 
able to deliver its followers, earlier than others, from 
the ancient superstitions of the world. But what do 
we actually find? That, again and again, in the grad- 
ual progress of human knowledge as to the nature of 
the world, the Catholic Church has not only not antici- 
pated the general intelligence of its time, but has 
actually lagged behind it. Nor has this been only on 
subjects of which it has taken no cognizance and on 
which it has pronounced no opinion. It has _pro- 
nounced opinions, but it has pronounced the wrong 
ones. I pass by for a moment the question of its actual 
treatment of Galileo ; but it stands broadly on the page 
of history that the Copernican theory was excluded as 
false, heretical, and contrary to Scripture from all 
Catholic teaching for generations after it has been ac- 
cepted by the world ; that it was not till 1757 that the 
ban against teaching it was removed by Benedict XIV., 
and not till 1822 that it was admitted to be true by an 
edict then ratified by Pius VII. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Indeed, it is difficult to speak too strongly of this 
general opposition of the Church to the progress of 
science and to the exposure and extinction of what the 
educated world now recognizes as superstition. The 
Church did not merely tolerate the belief in witchcraft 
(it may be said to do so still in Catholic countries) : it 
everywhere stimulated the persecution of those accused 
ot the crime. ‘* The Puritans did the same,’’ it may 
be replied. True; and therefore, as Edwin D. Mead 
aptly puts it,—‘‘therefore we say that the Puritan 
pt were far from infallible.’’ None are readier 
to say this than the present representatives of the 
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Puritans themselves. But the Catholic Church has no 
such frank admission, and, if she does not any longer 
stimulate the superstition, does nothing in Catholic 
countries to uproot it. 

But the fact is that, even on the closer inspection of 
careful scholarship, the claim fails equally. This cen- 
tury of Science has placed the question of such an in- 
fallible revelation as the Church claims under condi- 
tions which never existed betore ; and the examination 
of ancient documents, which has become almost a 
branch of science, supplies the final link in the evidence 
against it. And here, in this last matter, we are upon 
the Church's own special ground. In Science, indeed, 
the Church claims that her infallibility is saved by the 
fact that, while Galileo was condemned by the Congre- 
gation of the Index, the papal brief which would have 
added the stamp of ochaleal ex-cathedra infallibility 
was not issued. Even this is doubtful, in the light of 
more recent documentary evidence ; but everything 
short of this was done. Both Paul V. and Urban VIII. 
instigated the proceedings against Galileo, so that, as 
Prof. Tomlinson remarks in his careful monograph, 
‘* All that can be said is that the two popes were in 
error as men respecting the theory, but not as popes.” 


INFALLIBILITY IN REGARD TO THE BIBLE, 


But, if the Church thus just technically saves her 
claim to infallibility in regard to that matter of science, 
not even such a technical plea can be put forth in re- 
gard to her decrees on the canon and inspiration of 
Scripture. The fatal mistake of Rome, which is com- 
ing every year into stronger light, was when, at the 
Fourth Session of the Council of Trent, she undertook 
to show that she reverenced the Bible just as much as 
Protestants did, by decreeing its absolute verbal in- 
—a True, Protestants were affirming the same 
thing, but even then, as some of Luther's critical judg- 
ments show, with variations of emphasis and loopholes 
for fuller knowledge ; but the Council of Trent de- 
creed, authoritatively and finally, the divine author- 
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ship of every part of the Bible, even of what we call 
the Apocrypha, and this so absolutely as to make the 
writers simply inspired amanuenses. She thus raises 
up against her all the real Biblical criticism of the 
world ; for it is every day becoming more evident to 
scholars of all sects, Catholics included, that that older 
claim of absolute verbal inspiration for the whole Bible 
is simply contrary to fact. Catholic scholars are very 
quiet upon the subject, few books are published about 
it, and many people are quite unaware of it; for the 
chief emphasis of the Catholic appeal to the world is 
not to the Bible, but to the Church. Efforts have been 
made to obtain from Rome some distinct permission to 
give up verbal inspiration, but in vain. Cardinal New- 
man (as I am reminded by one who knew him as a fel- 
low-Catholic) tentatively tried to take refuge in a sort 
of inspiration ‘‘as to the substance of passages,’’ but 
his hits practically came to nothing; and at the 
Vatican Council of 1869 the Tridentine decree was re- 
iterated in terms equally as strong and explicit as be- 
fore. Moreover, the recent encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the study of Holy Scripture in the Church has if 
anything made matters worse by reiterating some of 
the most obsolete ideas respecting the Scriptures, and 
insisting on their being read and interpreted exclu- 
sively in the light of the teaching of the Fathers. Here 
is the point at which all real scholarship is absolutely 
united against statements on which Catholicism has 
staked its infallibility. Simply the facts are not as 
Rome insists that they must be received. There can 
be no real question nowadays of reconciling the cos- 
mogonic ideas of the fourth century Fathers with mod- 
ern science. Thus some of Rome's best scholars have 
already been compelled to withdraw from their allegi- 
ance, while others are hesitating between what they 
are obliged to accept as doctrine and what they know 
to be the facts. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND LIBERTY. 


But there are other points which touch the leader- 
ship claimed by Catholicism in our modern world more 
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closely than these questions of theoretical intallibility. 
Perhaps there is no question on which men—not the 
foes of Catholicism, but its well-wishers—are more ex- 
ercised than this: How does the Catholic Church 
really stand in regard to liberty ? 

At first sight there is much that isencouraging. We 
find leading Catholics among the most emphatic eulo- 
gists of this America, the very raison détre of which is 
its large, trustful, self-governing liberty. We find 
Catholic ecclesiastics taking part in public affairs and 
discussing legislation and _ statesmanship with the 
avowal of principles of liberty which sound like echoes 
ot the Declaration of Independence, and especially to 
the front with intelligent interest and help in the great 
problems of labor and social economy. 

So full and hearty, indeed, are these expressions of 
liberty that it seems almost carping and ungenerous to 
go behind them, and to ask: Do they really represent 
Catholicism in its permanent policy, or are they merely 
local accommodations to the circumstances in which it 
hinds itself here and there? The claim of the Church 
is that itis always and everywhere the same. Other 
churches have acted, at this or that time, as if they 
believed that they would be always the same; and 
sometimes, when inevitable changes have come, they 
have been very slow to acknowledge them. We have 
seen orthodox Protestants, whom Calvin would have 
indignantly disowned, even if he had not burned them 
along with Servetus, publicly declaring that they stand 
by the old faith of Calvin, But their more thoughtful 
leaders frankly admit the changes, and we know that 
the advance is real, not a mere local accommodation 
to the thought of others, and liable to be disowned 
to morrow. But how is it with this apparent advance 
of Catholicism toward liberty? Is it really changed, 
or is it indeed always the same, and this a mere tem- 
porary and local keeping of its real principles in the 
background ? 

** Always and everywhere” the same, is its claim. 
We have then to compare this modern tone of freedom 
in free countries not only with its older tone, but with 
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its character elsewhere. We want to know how far 
the liberality which Catholicism professes and pleads 
for here is carried out among its own people or allowed 
to others in parts of the world where it still holds para- 
mount power. We are the more entitled to ask this, 
because the Catholic Church is not, like Protestant 
ae ge a group of federated national churches, 
each of which can go on its way without interference 
from the rest. It is one church, with an infallible 
head, and claims to be everywhere the same in dog- 
matic teaching. So that what perplexes the student 
of modern Catholicism is that, while in England and 
America it stands forth as the champion of liberty, in 
countries where it is in the ascendency nothing is heard 
of liberty, and nothing is known of it. How much 
liberty did Rome allow in Austria so long as it could 
make its concordat on its own terms? Or take it in 
Spain,—or even in Belgium, under the recent revival 
of the Catholic régime. What about liberty of wor- 
ship? What about liberty of education? The simple 
fact is that the Catholic Church holds an entirely differ- 
ent ton. when pleading for the right of equality in free 
states cad when dealing with the appeal of other re- 
ligious podics cven for toleration, let alone equality, 
in states where it holds paramount power. If any one 
wants an illustration of this, let him read up the official 
pleas put forth by the authorities of the Romish Church 
during the struggle in England for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and compare them with the claims which are now 
habitually made trom the same quarter. The point 
which was most anxiously questioned, both in Parlia- 
ment and throughout the country, and with a sincere 
desire to know the facts, was whether Catholics were 
really free to render a complete and undivided allegi- 
ance to the civil government of their country, or 
whether, as Catholics, they were subject to such in- 
structions and authority from Rome as might conflict 
with their own free ior tee and action as loyal citi- 
zens. Especially were questions pressed as to the 
present status of the claims which in the past had cre- 
ated some of the worst scandals of papal interference 
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among European kingdoms. ‘* Did the pope claim 
any temporal jurisdiction? Did he still pretend to a 
power to depose kings, release subjects from their 
allegiance, and incite them to revolt? Was taith to be 
kept with heretics? Did the Church still teach the 
doctrines of persecution ?”"* To all such questioning, 
answers came in abundance from the highest Catholic 
authorities in the kingdom. Parliamentary committees 
were held in 1824 and 1825, and various high Catholic 
dignitaries were examined, all of whom scouted the 
idea of any obligation to obey the pope in civil matters 
or to believe that he is infallible. And solemn declara- 
tions to the same effect were put forward by the Vicars 
Apostolic who in those days ruled the Catholics of 
Great Britain ; w hile the hierarchy of the Roman com- 
munion, in its “ Pastoral Address to the Clergy and 
Laity of the Roman Catholic Church in Ire land, ” de- 
clared on oath their belief that it is not an article of 
the Catholic faith, neither are they thereby required 
to believe that the pope is intallible. The strongest 
and most influential al these Catholic exponents was 
Bishop Doyle, w ho exhausted language in re pudiz atin 
either idea. ‘*‘ Our obedience to the law,’’ he aide 
‘and the allegiance which we owe to the sov ereign 
are complete and full and perfect and undivided, inas- 
much as they extend to all political, legal, and civil 
rights of the king or of his subjects ;"’ while in his 
‘Essay on the Catholic Claims,”” addressed to the 
yrime-minister, Lord Liverpool, he broke out into the 
foihiwing still stronger language: ‘‘ What, my lord, 
have we to do with the proceedings of popes, and w hy 
should we be made accountable for them ?''+ 

And so the measure of Catholic emancipation was 
passed, and I do not think any Englishman now re- 
grets it. But, all the same,—emancipation attained, — 
the Catholic hierarchy has since caretully explained 
away every one of the plainest meanings which the 


* Gladstone on the ‘* Vatican Decrees,” p. 12. 

+ Any one desiring to refer to these matters more fully should consult the 
pamphlet by W. E. Gladstone, ‘“* The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance.” 
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people and statesmen of the time understood, and were 
intended to understand, by these statements. In all 
fairness, let it be said that their authors understood 
them in the same sense also. They stated what they 
believed at the time. But, really, no Catholic can 
claim a mind of his own ; and they have had to retract 
in obedience to Rome. For, since then, the infallibility 
of the pope, so emphatically and authoritatively repu- 
diated in 1826, has been absolutely decreed by the Vati- 
can Council; and this, it must be remembered, covers 
not merely all matters of “faith” and ‘‘ morals,’’ but 
also whatever concerns the government and discipline 
of the Church, the limits of this large category being 
only determined by the same authority. This may 
appear at first sight a vague claim, not really touching 
the practical matters of civil government and alleg- 
ance. But this charitable interpretation is rendered 
impossible by the fact that within this very generation, 
especially in the Syllabus and Encyclical of Pius IX., 
every one of the special interferences with civil life and 
action which have most roused the hostility of modern 
civilization, and which the friends of Rome have liked 
to regard as really, if not formally, dropped, have 
been distinctly reaffirmed, under cover of anathema, 
against those who would teach otherwise. The liberty 
of speech and of the press; the liberty of conscience 
and worship, and that in countries called Catholic the 
free exercise of other religions may laudably be 
allowed ; the teaching that the Church may not use 
force,—all these ideas have been directly and ge 
condemned ; while, by the equal-condemnation of all 
who hold that bishops and G2cumenical Councils have 
‘* transgressed the just limits of their power, or usurped 
the rights of princes,’’ every worst wrong in history— 
from the persecution of heretics to the power of depos- 
ing rulers and releasing subjects from their allegiance 
—is claimed as a right capable of being used wherever 
needed, and the Church itself the only judge of the 
need ! 

I do not mean that all this is likely ever to become 
any great practical danger in America or England. I 
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think national patriotism is too strong. I cannot help 
believing that in any great emergency, in which some 
‘‘ usurpation” of Rome might come into conflict with 
men’s duties as Englishmen or Americans, the spirit of 
loyal citizenship would prevail every time, just as it 
did with English Catholics in the time ot the Armada. 
But, then, the steady wellare and progress of a nation 
do not depend upon these decisions in such great 
emergencies. They depend upon municipal selt-gov- 
ernment, and the innumerable questions of law and 
order and civil policy, which are constantly inter- 
twined with ‘‘ morals,’’ if not with “ faith,’’ and so 
can at any moment be included in the scope of Catholic 
authority. It is in such lesser matters that we need 
our citizens to exercise intelligence and freedom. Let 
the Catholic leaders urge what seems to them the 
course most consonant with Catholic principles, as the 
religionists of any kind are entitled to do;,but let 
them do it as one of the elements of tree citizen judg 
ment. But, when the Catholic Church claims not only 
this general advice, but the absolute direction of the 
action of Catholic citizens, then—and it has done this 
again and again—it makes a claim which is just as much 
a “ usurpation” as in the time of Judge Dudley, which 
must always be a perplexing mischiet, and is only not 
dangerous, because it can so seldom be enforced. So 
it needs to be understood that all this eulogizing of 
American liberty on the part of Catholic ecclesiastics 
has behind it necessarily an attitude of mind toward 
Rome and her authority which is wholly inconsistent 
with it. One is glad to hear such professions of lib- 
erty : one cannot help believing that they are, often, 
personally sincere ; but the local and personal attitude 
does not alter the real character of the institution itself, 
which was a burden upon liberty in the past,—and 
claims to be always the same,—and still is the same 
wherever it has the power. 
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SHALL WE BECOME BUDDHISTS? 


BY REV. HENRY M. KING, D.D., PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


From Zhe Standard (Chicago), October 19, 1895. 


AN enthusiastic reception was accorded to the rep- 
resentatives of Buddhism at Chicago in the Parliament 
ot Religions, a fact which has called out varied com- 
ment and inference in India as well as in this country, 
Some of those representatives have since been lectur- 
ing extensively to American audiences upon the excel- 
lences, not to say superiority of the Buddhistic religion, 
They have been welcomed even into Christian pulpits. 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, of University College, 
London, who has given his life to the study of the Pali 
scriptures and their translation into English, has also 
visited the United States, and by invitation of some of 
our leading educational institutions has given courses 
of lectures upon the ‘* History and Literature of Bud- 
dhism.”” These lectures covered the life and the secret 
of the Buddha, or ‘‘ the Blessed One,’’ as the lecturer 
loved to call him, as well as an exposition of the Bud- 
dhistic philosophy and the ideal of the later Buddhism. 
They were heard by cultivated and apparently inter- 
ested audiences. Professor Davids is a man of cul- 
ture, and is sure to command a respectful hearing 
whenever he speaks. He is an enthusiastic student of 
the sacred literature of India, and contessedly thinks 
that the consecration of his life to its study is well re- 
warded by the large and valuable results. He is a 
great admirer of the Buddhistic philosophy, and does 
not hesitate to affirm his conviction that Buddha in the 
future is to hold a very high place among ethical 
teachers, and will influence largely the ethical thought 
of the West. Professor Davids is fond of pointing out 
resemblances between the writings of the East and the 
Christian literature, as if to show that Christian thought 
and doctrine were anticipated by some centuries, and 
he is bold to claim for Buddhism a gentle and tolerant 
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influence upon its tollowers universally, which the tol- 
lowers of Christ have not always exhibited. 

We make no charge of willtul misrepresentation o1 
suppression. It could hardly be expected that a man 
who has devoted his whole fife to a subject, would be 
able to tell all he knows in six lectures. But somehow 
the impression that Prof. Davids made is so different 
trom the impression which has prevailed, that we won- 
der if the truth was all there, and if it would not re- 
quire six lectures more, and possibly twelve, to give a 
full and impartial account of the Buddhistic religion 
and its influence upon the moral character and life of 
its adherents. 

Possibly the impression gained in India from the re- 
ception of its representatives in Chicago may be cor- 
rect, viz., that there is great religious unrest among 
us, and a growing dissatisfaction with Christianity, 
that the people are longing for another and more sat- 
isfying faith, and that the present is a most favorable 
time for the dissemination of Buddhistic views. Pos- 
sibly Professor Davids’ visit to this country was most 
providential in point of time, and that the aim which 
one of his hearers ascribed to him, viz., to convert us 
all to Buddhism, has some hope of being realized. 
Possibly to some most excellent people among us, even 
Buddhism might be an improvement upon their pres- 
ent unsettled, agnostic mental condition. At any rate, 
it may be well to take a fresh and, it we can, impartial 
review of Buddhism (although there is so much that 
is nebulous about the person and teachings of Buddha, 
that it is difhcult to tell when our feet are on the solid 
earth of fact) and to inquire seriously—Shall we all 
become Buddhists ? 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM, 


Among the dominant heathen religions no one occu- 
ies a more conspicuous place or has wielded a mightier 
influence than Buddhism. Max Miller says it “ still 
occupies the first place in the religious census of man- 
kind.” It rules supreme in large parts of Asia, and is 
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the religion probably of four hundred millions of our 
race. 

Its tounder was supposed to be Gautama, the son of 
a rajah or chiet of the Sakyas, an Aryan tribe of cen- 
tral India. Gautama was the family name, and his 
individual name was Siddartha. He is sometimes 
called Sakya Muni, or the Sakya Sage. The name 
Buddha, by which he is commonly known, is simply a 
designation, meaning “ the enlightened,’’ just as pe 
is called Christ, that is ‘‘ the anointed.” Gautama is 
supposed to have been born near Benares about six 
centuries before Christ. At the age of nineteen he 
married his cousin, Yasodhara, and gave himself up to 
a life of Oriental luxury and pleasure. 

His nature, it is vt was ‘‘ reflective, introvertive, 
restless,’’ and possessed deep moral and religious sus- 
ceptibilities. Bisctsing dissatisfied with himself and 
his manner of life, and impressed by the social cor- 
ruption and suffering that were all about him, he is 
reported at the age of twenty-nine, alter a severe strug- 
gle, to have abandoned his wile and child and home, 
and surrendered his position and prospects as heir to 
his father’s princely authority, choosing first a life ot 
meditation and study under the best teachers of his 
time, and then, failing to find rest and satisfaction in 
that, subjecting himself for six years to a lite of cruel 
abstinence me austerities in — with five dis- 
ciples. Again disappointed, alter all his vigils and 
penances missing the inward peace he craved, he passed 
through another mental struggle, in which, it is said, 
the light broke upon his mind, the secret of soul-rest 
was revealed to him, and he became possessed of the 
true wisdom, the sublime philosophy of life. Accord. 
ing to his wens that was the hour of his enlighten- 
ment. Henceforth he was worthy to be called Buddha, 
From that time until his death, forty-four years after- 
wards, he went about proclaiming the new doctrine 
and making disciples, among whom were his father 
and foster-mother, his wife and child. 

It is said that ‘‘ crowds flocked to his teachings, and 
thousands of all ranks enrolled themselves among his 
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adherents,” and that ‘‘ when he died his body was 
burned with imperial obsequies, and his ashes were 
sent to eight kingdoms, each of which built a monu- 
ment over its portion."” For many centuries his image 
has been set up in the temples of Asia, and worship 
has been offered to his name. 

How much is fact and how much is myth in the 
story of Buddha's life and teachings it is impossible to 
say. The biographies best known were written two 
thousand years alter the time he is supposed to have 
lived, and show marvelous modifications and embellish- 
ments. Edwin Arnold's ‘*‘ Light of Asia’ is based 
upon these. Buddha wrote nothing. His teaching 
was oral, and also that of his immediate disciples. 
After his death it is said his disciples recalled the 
truths which he had taught, and repeated them ; and 
probably not less than five hundred years after, his 
teachings were formulated into the so-called ,sacred 
writings. 


THE ESSENTIAL TEACHING OF BUDDHISM. 


But what is the new doctrine which Gautama dis- 
covered and taught? What is the essential teaching 
ot Buddhism?  Self-renunciation or self-repression. 
‘ Self-conquest and universal charity, these are the 
fundamental thoughts, the web and the woof of Bud- 
dhism, the melodies on the variations of which its en- 
ticing harmony is built up."’ But its charity is a very 
different thing trom Christian charity. It has no con- 
ception of human brotherhood. It has no respect for 
man as a being of exalted origin and immortal destiny. 

t is only pity for those whose very existence is vanity 
and wretchedness, and whose highest destiny is to 
ass away into nothingness. ‘* Religion in India” (if 
it can be called religion ; it seems more like pessimis- 
tic philosophy of life) *‘ means asceticism. A religious 
man is one who seeks perfection by self-mortification ; 
he is wholly idle, and to all besides himself absolutely 
useless.’” Life must be given to meditation, to the 
end that self may be utterly suppressed, and lost in 
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the non-self. Nirvana, which is sell-renunciation car- 
ried to perfection, is held up as the goal of all human 
effort and aspiration. It means “ the going out,’’ as 
of the flame of a candle; and many have supposed 
that it means the absolute extinction of life itself ; but 
if not that, it means the extinction of all personal con- 
sciousness, ‘‘ as a drop of water sinks into the shining 
sea.’" The drop may not be annihilated, but as a drop 
it is destroyed forever. Buddhism is pantheistic. _ It 
has no taith in the idea ot a personal God, or in the 
permanence of the individual soul, It idealizes the 
non-sell, and ‘* seeks to lose the personal individuality 
in some vague identification with the infinite All.” 
The four ‘sublime verities,” as they are called, of 
Buddhism are these : (i) Existence is only pain or sor- 
row. (2) The cause of pain is desire. (3) In Nirvana 
all pain ceases. (4) The path to Nirvana is self-sup- 
pression, ending in the complete annihilation of selt- 
consciousness. 


‘** Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
Tis something better not to be.”’ 


Some of the teachings of Buddhism are moral] in 
tone, though purely negative in form. If culled, as 
they usually are by the admirers of Buddha, they make 
a very respectable exhibit. But there are great moral 
blemishes, which must forever condemn it as a system, 

Max Miller when accused ot mutilating the Bud- 
dhistic writings in his English publication of them, was 
reported to have replied that if he should publish them 
without change or omission, he would be arrested for 
the circulation of obscene literature. His statement 
over his own signature, while denying that that was 
the reason for the non-publication of certain writings, 
contains this confession : ‘‘ It is quite true that an Eng- 
lish translation would have been most objectionable, 
possibly would have brought us within the reach of 
the English law.”’ 

The cruel caste system, the degradation of women, 
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the self-immolation of widows, the wholesale murder 
of temale infants, these are some of the fruits of Bud- 
dhism, and an inseparable part of the system itself. 
They belong not only to the later Buddhism, but to 
the earlier as well. The awful crime of the suttee in 
India is known to have existed as early as Alexander's 
conquest, B.C. 327. And in 1829 when Lord William 
Bentinck determined to destroy this monstrous system 
and make widow-burning a capital crime, hundreds of 
the leading Hindus of Calcutta signed a remonstrance, 
in which they set forth the tact ** that Hindu widows 
immolated themselves under the sanction of religious 
custom,” that this rite ‘‘ was based upon immemorial 
usage as well as upon precept, both being equally 
sacred.” And this is the systein whose ethical philoso- 
phy is seriously held up as worthy of the consideration 
and study of Christian moralists ! 

It it be said that drunkenness, gambling, licentious- 
ness, suicide, and murder exist in so-called Christian 
lands, and do they not equally reflect upon the moral 
teaching ot the Christian religion, let it be replied that 
if the government should make a determined effort to 
put a stop to these crimes, and then the leading Chris- 
tian citizens should remonstrate, saying, ‘‘ These are 
rites, performed under the sanction of religious custom, 
based upon precept as well as immemorial usage, both 
equally sacred,’ then the cases would be parallel. 

A recent, well-informed writer says, ‘* Perhaps the 
very clearest evidence of a'‘l, that Christian missions 
are fast leavening the general sentiment of India is 
found in the fact that the various Somajes, in their 
attempts to reform the corrupt Hinduism which they 
now openly discard, have embraced almost without 
qualification the whole body of Christian ethics. Even 
the Aiya Somaj, though bitter in its opposition to 
Christianity, aad claiming that the Vedas are the only 
source of divine inspiration, presents in its published 
catechism a body of ethics evidently borrowed from 
Christianity, and widely at variance with the whole 
spirit of Hinduism. The fact that this applied Chris- 
tianity is graced with Vedic labels cannot long deceive 
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the educated and intelligent classes of India, much less 
the outside world. Would it not be well for persons 
in giving account of Buddhism, at least to allude to 
some of these interesting facts ? 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM, 


Much is said of the gentle and peace-loving influence 
of Gautama in Asia, and it has been repeatedly asserted 
by Vivekananda, Protessor Davids and others, that the 
Hindus have never persecuted. The early and great- 
est victories of Buddhism were gained by sallitary 
power, and under that “‘ the Buddhist faith reached its 
zenith of glory and became the religion of the state."’ 
Buddhism was once driven from India by the persistent 
persecution of the Brahmans. There is scarcely a 
nation in the world more savage and brutal than the 
Mongoles, who are the most fanatical of all Buddhists. 
Witness the crucl atrocities practised in the China- 
Japan war. We listen to such ascriptions of gentleness 
and toleration to these adherents of the faith of India 
with speechless amazement. 

Vivekananda, who at the World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions posed as a teacher of morals far outshining 
Christian ethics, is thus spoken of by the Indian Re- 
view of Calcutta: ‘* What he taught as Hinduism, and 
what gave power and influence to his words, was the 
large admixture of Christian truth which he received 
asa student in one of the Christian missionary colleges 
of Calcutta ; and truth too, which is the very opposite 
of the error which is the foundation stone of the Hin- 
duism which he professed to teach, viz., the brother- 
hood of man and the lordship of God over the con- 
science. The caste system of Hinduism antagonizes 
both, and persecutes, as far as the Christian govern- 
ment permits, any who choose to act under the influ- 
ence of either. A man who chooses to eat with a 
brother man, or to obey his enlightened conscience in 
the matter of religious duty, and is baptized, will b 
Hinduism, all over India, be persecuted to the deat 
ot his soul and body ; and yet this Baboo goes across 
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the seas and continents to tell the Parliament of Re- 
ligions that Hindus do not persecute, and that Hindus 
love all men as brethren."’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM, 


It seems unaccountable that a religion (if, as I have 
said, it can be called a religion) which ignores the 
being of a personal God, and denies the continued ex- 
istence of the individual soul, which looks upon life 
itself as an evil, which leads to the practice of the 
grossest cruelties and the most inhuman barbarities, 
and whose highest destiny for man is Nirvana, the ex- 
tinction of conscious being, the infinite emptiness of 
the non-self, should have been accepted by so many 
millions of people. How gross, unsatisfying, inferior, 
contemptible it is, when compared with the Christian 
faith, which tells us of a personal God, our father and 
our redeemer, his forgiving love and offered comfort 
and strength, which exalts life and fills it with sublime 
possibilities, which holds up as attainable by every man 
an ideal excellence of character, and pss Ben self-re- 
nunciation leads to a moral completeness of life in 
Christ, and the blessedness of a personal immortality. 
Well has it been said, as expressive of the infinite con- 
trast between the two faiths, Buddhism teaches as its 
highest thought “‘ victory over death ;’’ Christianity 
proclaims as its sublime doctrine of salvation ‘‘ victory 
over sin and death,”’ 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


From 7he Christian Advocate (New York), October 3, 1895. 


I, 


WuHaT should be the attitude of our Christian 
Churches toward the movements now in progress by 
which the present social order is to be greatly modi- 
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fied, perhaps revolutionized ? Has the Church any re- 
sponsibility with respect to these agitations and 
changes ; or may it be content to say, with the man in 
the coach just toppling over a precipice: ‘‘ It is noth- 
ing tome; I am only a passenger?” Perhaps I have 
answered my own question. It would seem, indeed, 
scarcely reasonable that agitations which threaten an 
entire reconstruction of society should have no interest 
for the Church, because the Church, merely as a social 
institution, is deeply implicated in the social order, 
and must be seriously affected by any great social over- 
turning. Asa matter of self-preservation the Church 
might be supposed to take some interest in social 
problems, 

But if, as some of us believe, the relation of the 
Church to society is deeper than this; if it is the ad- 
ministrator of the forces by which stable society is con- 
stituted ; if it is the custodian of the law by which 
society is organized ; if it is the principal business of 
the Church to establish on earth a divine society, then 
it can hardly stand by in silence when such movements 
are in progress as those which we are witnessing to- 
day. ane. one is reminded by many utterances of 
religious teachers in these days of the stories of the 
London police of the eighteenth century, who were 
apt to come sauntering along, lantern and pole in hand, 
when footpads were strangling their victims or mobs 
were pillaging warehouses, calmly proclaiming : 
‘** Twelve o'clock, and all’s well!’ Surely the rela- 
tion of the Church to the right constitution of the social 
order is no less intimate than that of the police to the 
preservation of the public peace ; and there are a good 
many churches in these days which present a spectacle 
quite as grotesque as that of the London watchman in 
the times of George III. 

It may be well, however, to define with some care 
the relation of the Church to current social questions. 
It is evident that the Church can never be a political 
club, or a citizens’ league, or a law and order society, 
or a trades union; its relation to these interests must 
be very different from that which is manifested in 
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other forms of social organization; there are many 
methods of promoting social reform which the Church, 
as such, cannot employ. 

It cannot wisely undertake the advocacy of specific 
measures of reform. At any rate, I doubt whether 
this is, ordinarily, wise policy for the Church. We 
search in vain, in the teachings of the Christ, for the 
yrescription of social methods or even of moral rules. 

here is no suggestion of any machinery of social or- 
ganization. There is no intimation of a preference for 
any particular way of managing industry or of admin- 
istering the nation or the local commonwealth. The 
monogamous family is, indeed, very clearly sanctioned ; 
beyond that no hints are given as to social construc- 
tion. Certain principles are strongly affirmed, and 
the implications of these are vast; there is a logic of 
love which carries many things along with it; but it 
is the Master's purpose that His disciples shall,draw 
these inferences for themselves; He lees to them 
the task of applying His principles. And it seems to 
me that the Church, which is Christ’s representative 
in the world, is wisest when it adopts substantially His 
method ; when it is content with enforcing principles, 
and does not try to legislate by framing or advocating 
measures for the regulation of society. I do not thin 
that it is wise for the Church to identify itself with 
associations of workingmen nor with associations of 
employers ; to advocate profit-sharing or codperation ; 
to become the champion of collectivism or of the wage 
system. 

The Church knows no reason why workingmen or 
employers should not associate ; it could not deny to 
either class its rights of association ; but inasmuch as 
these associations are avowedly sectional and not uni- 
versal in their constituency, inasmuch as each seeks 
the welfare of a portion of society rather than of the 
whole of society, the Church cannot, without being 
false to its charter, adopt the program of either of 
them. The Church ought to have a good deal to say 
about the principles on which the product of industry 
should be distributed among the various classes of 
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producers ; but it would better not try to formulate 
the method of distribution. The Christian principle 
can find expression in the payment of fair wages, or by 
means of profit sharing or codperation, and the Church 
has fulfilled its function when it has enforced upon the 
employer the principle of good will, the principle of 
identifying himself with his employees ; it would bet- 
ter not try to define the methods by which good will 
shall be expressed. 

It is the business of the Church to announce and pro- 
claim the principles of equal social justice on which 
Christian society must rest. The brotherhood of man 
is a doctrine which it must not fail to teach with all 
good fidelity. ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren,’’ is the law that it must de- 
clare before kings and all those in authority, before 
the lords of the caucus and the lords of the market. 
This law requires that the strong shall not prey upon 
the weak, that society shall equalize opportunities, 
that every man shall have a fair chance to realize his 
manhood. 

Christianity demands an organization of society 
which shall prevent the spoliation of the poor by the 
rich ; which shall not allow the taxation of the poor 
man’s little home to be twice as heavy in proportion 
to its value as that of the rich man’s business block ; 
which shall not permit the man with an estate of sev- 
enty millions to bargain with the assessor that he shall 
pay taxes on not more than four millions ; which shall 
not permit great corporations, handling property which 
the State has put into their power, to create vast 
amounts of fictitious capital, and then tax the public 
to pay interest upon queue accumulations of fraud. 
The Cusiation principle of the equal brotherhood of 
man must always resist every such attempt of the 
strong to plunder the weak ; the Christian cannot but 
denounce as iniquitous the government which tolerates 
such things ; if he is silent in the presence of oppres- 
sions like these, he is a traitor. 

Still, I do not think that it is the function of the 
Church to prescribe the methods by which these wrongs 
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shall be righted. Its business is to affirm the great 
doctrine of equality of rights ; to ight against tyranny 
and oppression ; to demand that such iniquities shall 
cease ; to declare the principles on which society must 
be founded, not to fashion the machinery by which it 
shall be administered. Its concern is not with meth- 
ods, but with principles. It is not the business of the 
Church to undertake a propaganda in behalf of govern- 
mental ownership of railways, telegraphs, and mines, 
or of the Australian ballot, or of corrupt practices 
acts, or of proportional representation. When it be- 
gins to deal with matters of this nature it loses its 
power. The principles which it inculcates may lead 
to such reforms ; but it is better for the Church to en- 
force the principles, and permit them to find their own 
method of expression. 

The same rule holds in regard to the evils of intem- 
perance. The Church must testify with all good fidel- 
ity in behalf of self-control and against drunkenness 
and debauchery ; that our bodies are the temples of 
the living God, and that we have no right to defile or 
despoil them by our indulgence, is a clear principle. 
And I think that the atingigte of Christian brotherhood 
which forbids the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong also authorizes us to restrain by law those who 
get their living mainly by tempting their weaker 
brethren into the ways of ruin. Laws which are based 
on this principle seem to me to embody the Christian 
morality, and the Church has a right to demand legis- 
lation which shall conform to this principle. But the 
question what laws are best for a given state of society 
is largely a question of expediency. A law which is 
ideally perfect, but which in any given community is 
practically certain to be a dead letter, is not a good 
law for that community. And therefore it is unwise 
for the Church to commit itself to any specific forms 
of temperance legislation. To advocate higt license, 
or low license, or local option, or prohibition, or the 
dispensary system, is not the function of the Church. 
The plain reason is, that when the Church begins to 
put emphasis upon methods it always loses its grasp 
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on principles. This is the leaven of Pharisaism, of 
which the Christian Church must beware. 

In saying that it is not the business of the Christian 
Church to fashion or to run the social and political 
machinery, I should like to be understood as leaving 
large room for the pulpit to discuss gt great 
many applications of Christian principle he minis- 
ter A be entirely free to show the bearings of 
these principles upon ‘the conduct of his parishioners. 
The minister may advocate many things which the 
Church, as an organization, should not undertake to 
carry into effect. I do not think that it is wise fora 
Church to require all its members to pledge themselves 
to total abstinence ; but the minister, if he believes in 
it, may wisely urge it upon his parishioners as a rule 
of individual conduct. I do not think that it would be 
wise for a Church to become a society for the promo- 
tion of profit-sharing ; but the minister may point out 
to his parishioners the advantages of that method of 
distributing the products of industry, as helping to 
promote peace and good will. 

The Church, as a social organization, rests upon a 
very broad basis; it is composed of all who accept 
Jesus Christ as their Master and Lord and are trying 
to follow Him ; it ought to permit a great deal of lib- 
erty in the application to life of the principles which 
He has laid down. There ought, therefore, to be in 
its pulpit great freedom of exposition and criticism ; 
and there ought to be in its fellowship large room for 

variety and diversity of individual development ; and 
therefore there ought not to be any attempt to use the 
Church itself as the instrument of any kind of social or 
political propagandism. 

There are many things which I feel at liberty to dis- 
cuss in the pulpit concerning which I should not be 
willing that my Church should take any action. They 
are matters on which there is difference of opinion. 
My brethren hear what | say, and it goes with them 
for what it is worth; their liberty of dissent is clear. 
The attempt to commit the Church as an organization 
to the advocacy of these views of mine none would 
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resist more strenuously than I. It could not be done 
without weakening the bond of our fellowship and turn- 
ing the Church from its proper function, 


CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 


THE AGE OF THE MARTYRS AND THE AGE OF THE 
SAINTS. 


BY THE VERY REV. DEAN FARRAR, 


From The /ndependent (New York), October 24, 1895. 


CHRISTIAN women have sometimes not unjustly com- 
nec that words of encouragement and exhortation 
rom our religious teachers are but rarely spoken with 
special reference to them. And yet they form the full 
half—perhaps the larger and more faithful half-—of the 
world. And in the Bible the part which they play in 
the history of mankind—the mighty work which they 


can do for the amelioration of the world—is fully rec- 
ognized. Everywhere their figures shine forth from 
the page of Scripture, since that pathetic fall and 
pathetic fortune of the sad mother of our race. In 
the Old Testament we see them, now glowing with 
patriotic triumph, like Miriam or Jephthah’s daughter 
with their dances and cymbals; now in the helpful 
tenderness of sympathy, like Ruth and Abigail ; now 
pouring forth the passion of prophecy, like Deborah 
or Huldah ; now in all the sweetness of domestic duty, 
wearing the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, like 
Sarah and Rebekah ; now swaying the hearts of kings, 
like Esther or the mother of Agur ; now as their ideal 
was sketched by a kingly pencil in the gracious matron- 
hood and serene activity of the ‘‘ virtuous woman.” 
And this was even in the days when womanhood was 
for the most part depressed and despised. Chris- 
tianity came to raise women out of this condition, to 
restore them to that primeval rank which they had 
held before the days of Moses or of Oriental despo- 
tisms. Among the Jews and Greeks and Romans, to 
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whom Christianity was preached, woman had been 
kept for the most part in deep seclusion, and encour- 
aged to regard an almost nugatory insignificance as 
the summit of excellence. Christianity came to raise 
her from the drudge of man into his helpmeet, making 
her not the victim of his tyranny or the toy of his 
caprice, but the equal sharer of all his sorrows and all 
his hopes. And Christian womanhood sprang at once 
to the height of this new ideal. The New Testament, 
like the Old, is full of the names of women, admirable, 
not so much in the rare splendor ot achievement, as in 
the daily beauty of holiness. They took no small part 
in the conversion of the world. Who was the first 
convert in Europe to the faith of Christ? Was it not 
the Lydian lady who sold purple at Thyatira? and 
was it not through her affection and generosity that 
Philippi became to St. Paul the dearest of his churches ? 
And how many more we see whose names are written 
in the Book of Life! There is Priscilla, blessed by 
aiding in the conversion of the eloquent Apollos, nay, 
even in the founding and nurture of the infant churches 
of Corinth and Ephesus. There was Phebe, the hum- 
ble deaconess, who once carried under the folds of her 
robe the letter which was the first great treatise of 
Christian theology. There was Eunice, and her mother 
Lois, to whose training in the Scriptures was due the 
beauty of character which made Timotheus, the gentle 
and timid Greek boy, the most dearly loved and help- 
ful of the pupils of a Paul. There were women like 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, slaves once, who, with names 
of insult and amid the infamies of heathendom, could 
still wear the white flower of a blameless life. There 
were the mother of Rufus, and the sister of Nereus, 
and many another shedding the fragrance of meekness 
and innocence through humble homes. And as these 
were the successors of the Marys who were last at the 
cross and earliest at the tomb, and of Salome and 
Joanna, who had ministered to Christ of their sub- 
stance, so they too became the example to long lines 
of successors through the Christian ages, who handed 
on from generation to generation the torch of life. 
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Let me then ask you to glance at one or two of these 
types of Christian womanhood, that we may see how 
God has linked us all together—alike Christian men 
and Christian women—in one holy task, wherein we 
are all bound to help, and to encourage, and to rever- 
ence one another. 

The first age of the Church was pre-eminently the 
age of martyrs. The blood of martyrs was the seed 
of the Church. They conquered, not by force or 
subtlety, but by heroic endurance, by a love of truth 
which triumphed over death and agony, until before 
that host of patient Scevolas, ‘* the greatest of earthly 
powers, clad in the plenitude of imperial dominion,” 
flung down the arms of its legions at the feet of a re- 
ligion which relied only upon the power of the unseen. 
But in this victory over death, women no less heroically 
than men have borne their part. No physical weak- 
ness has prevented them handling the red fire, or play- 
ing with the bickering flames; no maiden timidity 
from stepping into the arena to face the tiger or the 
wild bull, as coolly as the modern bully into the ring. 
Take from the early acts of martyrdom the words of 
St. Perpetua: ‘‘‘ Have pity on thy babe,’ they cried 
to me, ‘ have pity on the white hairs of thy father and 
the innocence of thy child.’ I answered, ‘1 will not 
sacrifice.’ ‘Art thou then a Christian?’ ‘ Yes,’ I 
answered, ‘1 am a Christian.’ Then we were con- 
demned to the wild beasts, and with hearts full of joy 
went back to our prison.’’ Was it not the same spirit, 
the same unbounded faith in God, the same conviction 
that truth and right, even with death and agony, were 
better than lies and vileness with all the world besides, 
which made the young Scotch girl, Margaret Wilson, 
retuse to be taken from the stake to which they had 
chained her, when the Solway tide was fast rising to 
her very lips? Let us never forget that there are 
women- warriors also in the glorious army of martyrs. 
‘‘ They were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection.” 

Tran took from the acts of martyrdom to the annals 
of sainthood. If the first century of Christ had its St. 
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Marys and its St. Thecla, and the next centuries their 
St. Cecilia and St. Dorothy, see whether even the 
Middle Ages did not keep up the holy line. The ideal 
may have been in part mistaken ; we may have learned 
that, for the pure ahd the holy, the self-inflicted agonies 
of asceticism are needless, and that when the hands 
have been washed in innocency, and the thoughts of 
the heart are right, the ‘‘ mossy pillow blue with vio- 
lets’ is as pleasing to God as the stone floor and the 
iron pallet. Yet absolute self-abnegation, even when 
its methods are mistaken, is always noble. We read, 
almost with a shudder, the matchless self-sacrifice of 
Elizabeth ot Hungary in the thirteenth century—how 
she, a crowned princess and the daughter of a king, 
yet lived in voluntary pain and poverty, laying aside 
her jeweled robes onl her golden coronet, and devot- 
ing her life to the hideous service of the lepers. We 
admire yet more, in the fourteenth century, the prac- 
tical good sense, the humble devotion, the command- 
ing energy, the loving tenderness of St. Catherine of 
Siena, to whom, though of mean birth, insolent kings 
and wicked popes and corrupted cardinals, awed by 
the simple majesty of goodness, felt themselves com- 
velled to listen with respect. How touching, again, 
in the sixteenth century, is the mystic fervor of St. 
Teresa! There are few sweeter pictures in biography 
than that which describes how, when’ she was a girl of 
eight, she was ever reading about the martyrs with 
her little brother Rodrigo, a boy of seven, and how it 
seemed to those little guileless hearts so easy a thing 
to win heaven by martyrdom, that hand in hand they 
wandered out of their native city to find their way 
among the Moors, and so to die for Jesus’ sake, had 
not their uncle met them on the bridge as they crossed 
the river Adaja, and led them back to their frightened 
mother. What insight breathes through the sigh 
which St. Teresa uttered even for Satan, when she 
said, ‘‘ Poor wretch! he is miserable because he can- 
not love.”” What depth of faith, again, is revealed by 
her setting about the building of a new convent with 
only three ducats in hand, and saying: ‘‘ Teresa with 
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three ducats can do nothing; but with three ducats 
and God's aid there is nothing which Teresa cannot 
do.”’ 





THE CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL 
COUNCIL, 


From The Jndependent (New York), October 17, 1895. 


ONE week once in three years is all that the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States require in 
which to do their business, assembled in National 
Council. The reason is that they really have no busi- 
ness to do such as many other denominations would 
call business. They pass no laws and they elect no 
officers. One secretary at fifteen hundred dollars a 
year is their highest prize, and he has charge of the 
publication of the Year Book of the body. * Every- 
thing else is in the line of what the name * Council’ 
implies. They consult together and they give coun- 
sel. They hear reports from the benevolent societies, 
they discuss the ways in which the work can best be 
done by these benevolent societies, by institutional 
churches or by any other means, and they only pass 
resolutions on the subject. If tyranny rests heavy 
on the Christians of Turkey, or if missionaries are 
massacred in China, they utter their opinion in a reso- 
lution. If in any way the Kingdom of God can be ad- 
vanced they talk about it and stir up each other's pure 
minds. But there is from beginning to end not one 
particle of what may be called ecclesiastical business ; 
no lobbying for offices, no competing for authority, 
nothing beyond the friendly differences of views which 
each desires to impress upon the body, well knowing 
that the body cannot direct one policy or another. It 
has given its advice to the benevolent societies, but 
those benevolent societies are not the creatures of the 
Council, and will take into consideration the advice 
given. 

Perhaps nothing was more noticeable than the tem- 
per of the Council. There was absolutely no partisan- 
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ship discoverable anywhere. The discussions which 
began some eight years ago seemed to have been en- 
tirely forgotten. The members were earnest to stand 
shoulder to shoulder for the advancement of the work 
of the churches. Most prominent of all was the inter- 
est in their evangelical work, whether carried on by 
the churches themselves in various ways or by the 
benevolent societies. A solid day was given to the 
work of the benevolent societies, and that day lapped 
over into the days that followed. There was no more 
interesting discussion than that on the methods by 
which the churches should reach the people. The 
debts of the benevolent societies, and the methods by 
which those debts should be paid, and the special obli- 
gation of the churches to their own benevolent soci- 
eties, received prolonged attention. They did not 
hesitate to recommend that their own organizations 
have the preference in the gifts of the churches, and 
to deprecate the practice of those churches which 
seem to prefer to give their money to any other cause 
than that which is Congregational. To this extent it 
may be said that the denominational spirit, or at least 
the spirit of denominational fellowship, was stronger 
than we have ever before known. 

The Alabama question, which is the new phase of 
the Georgia question, did not raise a breath of discus- 
sion. The white churches with whose State Conven- 
tion the Alabama Colored Association has not yet 
united, came fully represented, but there was no rep- 
resentation from the colored churches, and the case 
went by default. The report admitting the delegates 
from the State Convention, however, very carefully 
provided that there should be no exclusion on the basis 
of race and that steps were to be taken for perfecting 
the union of the two bodies, and that meanwhile the 
recognition of the Convention was provisional. 

The most important action taken by the Council, 
and one which will make it memorable in the history 
of the denomination, is its approval of the basis of 
union, or alliance of denominations, offered by the 
New Jersey Association, and approved by a large 
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number of other State associations. This was approv- 
ed by an overwhelming vote, although a few Ne 2 nt 
desired that there should be delay until it should again 
come before the various local and State bodies. It 
was evident that the Council desired something done. 
They were tired of mere talk about union ; and they 
believed that the committee in charge were in earnest, 
and they were glad to give their support. They 
heard with great delight Dr. Weston, representing a 
Commission of the Christian Connection, on umon 
with the Congregationalists ; and there was an enthu- 
siastic desire that something might be done to secure 
as cluse a union as possible. There was the same 
warm feeling toward the Free Baptists, and a direction 
to continue negotiations ; and the failure to pass the 
resolution authorizing the Committee on Union with 
Other Denominations to secure a man who should give 
his time to the work meant nothing more than a tear 
that this would be the opening for a new society, and 
not any lack of interest in the cause. 

The platform for union offered by the Anglican 
Church of Great Britain and the United States is no 
longer in the field. It has been to all intents and pur- 
poses withdrawn by the Episcopalians themselves. It 
is repudiated by a large party in the Church, perhaps 
the prevalent party, and it has been declined by gen- 
eral consent by other denominations ; and the Pres- 
byterians have definitely directed their committee on 
the subject to cease all correspondence until the Epis- 
copal Church shall be ready to give recognition to 
ministers of other bodies. This they will not do under 
any circumstances. To attempt to do it would break 
up the Protestant Episcopal Church. We do not re- 
gret that the letters which we published from the Epis- 
copal bishops on this subject have made the position 
of that Church clear. It was desirable that it should 
be made clear. The Anglican Church of the Old and 
New World, with its 20,000,000 adherents, on the one 
side seeks’ recognition from the Roman Church, with 
its 180,000,000 adherents, and that recognition is re- 
fused; on the other side it refuses recognition to 
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180,000,000 other Protestants who are happy to grant 
it. Until this recognition is granted other Protectants 
cannot accept the imposition of its episcopate. The 
field is open for other proposals for Church unity. 

The platform offered by the Congregationalists is 
that of the simple evangelical faith with liberty of in- 
terpretation and administration. It reads as follows : 

“1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments inspired by the Holy Spirit, as con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of Christian faith. 

“2, Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and 
Saviour oad the teacher of the world. 


‘© 3. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose 
great mission it is to preach his Gospel to the world. 

‘« 4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in the administration of the Church,”’ 

This basis of faith and liberty the Congregational 
churches offer to the world. They propose union of 
denominations on this basis wherever possible. Where 


the time is not ready for it they ask for a confedera- 
tion, and they look for such a confederation of the 
Protestant Churches of the United States before the 
end of the century. They are willing to follow or 
they are willing to lead. While the Congregational- 
ists have been in council in Syracuse two other great 
bodies of Christians have been in similar conference 
and both have had before them this greatest of all sub- 
jects, except the evangelization of the world—Chris- 
tian unity. What the Episcopalians will do with the 
communication of the Presbyterians asking for a def- 
nite statement in reference to recognition of orders, is 
not yet published to the world, but is perfectly well 
known, It will be refused. The Lutheran General 
Council has reached a very important conclusion in 
coming into fraternal relations with the Lutheran Gen- 
eral Synod. The committees of the two bodies have 
agreed, and the former body has this last week ap- 
proved the action to enter upon a policy of comity in 
all mission work. Neither body is to interfere with 
the mission work of the other at home or abroad, and 
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fraternal delegates are to be sent from one body to the 
other. This is the beginning of the end of a long and 
bitter strife. lt prepares the way for a Lutheran con- 
federation of Churches, and, we may say, final con- 
solidation, The spirit of union is in all the Churches. 
[t is of no use for any to fight against it. Those who 


oppose it will be left behind. ach body has its = 
ousies, its suspicions and its selfish interests ; but these 
will have to be sacrificed to the larger interest of the 
Church of Christ. Our Protestant Churches must 
present a united front in their religious work ; their 
one hundred and fifty schisms must be healed. They 
will be healed one by one through the union of bodies 
which never ought to have been separated ; and mean- 
time, we trust, by a speedy confederation of them all. 
The action of the Congregational Council offers a plat- 
form which will be presented to other denominations, 
and which will deserve serious consideration. 


CHURCH UNITY, ETC. 


The Living Church (Chicago) ; was not clearly embraced in it 
says: ‘‘ We trust we are right in | would be held as of inferior or 
believing that the influence of the | doubiful importance. It would 
‘ Quadrilateral’ upon the course | at any rate determine the relative 
of thought within the Church has | value of the various elements 
reached high-water mark, and | which have hitherto been included 
that such influence—of a charac- | in the domain of the Church's 
ter little foreseen by the bishops | faith and practice. The result of 
in 1886, when they set forth the | this we have endeavored to make 
Declaration on Unity—is now on | plain in our editorial upon the 
aswiftdecline. Itcould not have ; programme of the ‘League of 
been supposed that this statement | Catholic Unity.’ 
of some of the great points, upon “This attempt to use the 
which there must be agreement | ‘ Quadrilateral’ as an instrument 
before there could be any ap- | of internal readjustment, and to 
proach to unity, would come to | effect by means of it an actual 
be asserted as a complete state- | metamorphosis, was not at first 
ment in brief of all that theChurch | foreseen. In 1892 it became ap- 
holds as essential, or that strenu- | parent. The drift of things was 
ous attempts would be made to | clearly expressed by Dr. Nelson, 
engraft it upon our formularies | of Virginia, when he warned the 
in that character. So placed, it | Convention that the terms of the 
would become the great criterion | Quadrilateral were being used 
of doctrine and polity, and what | ‘to take down the bars;’ and 
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this, he said, not primarily for 
the purpose of letting in those 
who were without, but of letting 
out those who were within. Its 
effect was sure to be in favor of 
those among us who do not want 
to be trammelled by the Prayer- 
Book and the Articles. Individ- 
uals among us have long disre- 
garded those bars, but the bars 
remain, and while they do re- 
main the position of such persons 
is embarrassing. By their own 
‘ readjusted ' ethics they may quiet 
their consciences, but it is not so 
easy to quiet the consciences of 
ee —_ who do not compre- 

end such readjusted ethics and 
who continue, whatever their 
sympathies may be, to have the 
uneasy feeling that men ought to 
keep their promises and pledges 
or else step down and out. It 
was important, therefore, to re- 
move the ‘ bars,’ and it would be 
a long step toward this if a mini- 
mum statement could be set forth 
by authority as containing all 
that it was necessary for any one 
to adhere to. Thus the Articles, 
having already been placed con- 
veniently near the back door, 
might soon be thrust out alto- 
gether, and the Prayer-Book itself 
would be relegated to a secondary 
place. 

‘* Nothing was more opportune 
for this purpose than the ‘ Quadril- 
ateral.’ Regarded as a positive 
statement of everything essen- 
tial, it was as meagre as could be 
desired. Once adopt it, and it 
would be easy to make the Prayer- 
Book a thing indifferent, to drop 
Confirmation, and to teach broad 
humanitarianism instead of Gos- 
pel truth. 

‘“‘ But this movement has, we 
trust, expended itself. In 1892 
it received severe blows. In 1895 
it has had its Waterloo. That the 
battle with rationalism in the 
Church is not yet over, is evident 
enough. But it will now assume 
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other forms. If the form of the 
foe with which we are engaged 
were undisguised, not clothed in 
attractive and alluring habili- 
ments, the contest would be sim- 
ple. It is the disguise, the use of 
orthodox phrase in heterodox sig- 
nificance, which constantly - 
scures the issue and delays its set- 
tlement. But every victory won 
clears the atmosphere, makes is- 
sues plainer, and gives fresh cour- 
age for future conflict.”’ 


Sreakinc of the Congregation- 
alist proposal for church unity, 
the New York Churchman (P. E.) 
remarks: ‘‘It will be seen that 
in this proposal there is no men- 
tion whatever of the creeds of 
the Church, the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, or the need of the 
two sacraments. A belief in the 
Divine character of Christ, and in 
His mission to the souls of men, 
with the acceptance of the Bible 
as the only authoritative revela- 
tion of Goa to man, is all that is 
required. . . . The more the non- 
Christian religious systems of the 
world are studied, it becomes evi- 
dent that none of the great relig- 
ions will altogether deny Christ 
as a Divine Saviour and teacher 
of the world. The Moslem holds 
Him to be not only a prophet, but 
‘the Spirit of God ;’ the disciples 
of Gautama speak of Him asa 
‘Buddha,’ and the idolatrous 
Hindu has not the slightest ob- 
jection to look upon him as an 
‘ avatar ' or incarnation of the Di- 
vine Being. Nor will any of these 
religious systems object to regard 
the Holy Scriptures as an authori- 
tative revelation of God to man, 
although they would dispute the 
claim that it is the ‘ only’ revela- 
tion. The question of standards 
of belief must therefore be re- 
garded not from the limited circle 
of the United States or of Great 
Britain, but from the wide area 
of the great enterprise of missions 
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in the non-Christian world ; and 
do ‘ the Congregational churches 
ef America’ contemplate the con- 
version of the 200,000,000 of Mo- 
hammedans, the 300,000,000 of 
Buddhists, and the 100,000,000 of 
Hindus to a creedless church ?’’ 


“Tue late Episcopal Conven- 
tion has done one act of real im- 
portance,"’ says the New York 
Independent. ‘The matter to 
which we refer is the act of the 
House of Deputies in rejecting 
the proposition to allow the bish- 
ops to take unattached churches 
under their care—that is, churches 
which are willing to receive epis- 
copal oversight, but which are 
not fully connected with the Epis- 
copal Church. 
formulated in the utterance that 
no church must be recognized 
that does not take the whole 
Prayer-Book ‘from cover to cov- 
er." That subverts utterly the 
It 
was doubtiess intended that it 
should. Now a Swedish 
church in Minneapolis is kindly 
disposed toward the Episcopal 
Church, and accepts episcopal su 
pervision, but its members are 
yet so attached to their old-coun- 
try liturgy that they are not 
ready to accept that of the Epis- 
copal Church. They have no 
trouble about the four irreducible 
conditions—the Bible, creeds, sac- 
raments, and episcopate; and 
trusting in that Lambeth plat- 
form, and encouraged by the 
bishop, they accept the invita- 
tion. But the convention turns 
its back upon them, refuses them 
a welcome, tells them that the 
Lambeth platform was all subli 
mated nonsense, that it was not 
intended to be put into force, and 
that they must go back to their 
particular branch among the 
dozen divisions of the Lutheran 
family of churches. Consistency 
is thrown to the winds ; and we 
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The decision was | 
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+ cannot but declare, with the wis- 
est men in the convention, that 
Christianity was betrayed also."' 


Proressor W. T. Davivson, 
the British Wesleyan scholar, in 
Zion's Herald discusses Church 
unity and uses the translation 
into English and publication of 
Professor Harnack’s book, 
‘Sources of Apostolic Canons,"’ 
asa silent but potent influence, 
working soansl church unity : 
‘The dry ecclesiastical regula- 
tions yield up their buried secrets 
and a living church appears, with 
a living,growing, developing min- 
istry, the meaning and laws of de- 
velopment being gradually made 
plain. We need not overrate the 
importance of the pamphlet here 
worked upintoa book. ... Pro- 
fessor Harnack is not infallible. 
Some of his conclusjons in this 
particular instance will be ques- 
tioned, though his chief sitions 
are unassailable. But > 
about which there is no doubt 
whatever is that the historical 
method in its application to early 
Church history is rapidly making 
quite impossible many of the as. 
sumptions concerning episcopacy, 
ministerial orders, and kindred 
topics which were set up to pro- 
mote church unity, but now are 
effective barriers against it."’ 


The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate is optimistic. it 
‘* hopes to hear that every offset 
from every church has returned 
to its parent. We want all Bap- 
tists to get together. The won- 
derful variety of Presbyterians 
should go home again. The Con- 
gregationalists will presently go 
back to their various fountains 
in all churches. All Methodists 
will presently reassemble, and the 
duty ought not to be difficult, 
since no Methodist division has 








ever resulted from doctrine. 
| Church polity alone is responsi- 
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ble for the score of Wesleyan 
‘ split-offs." We have been so 
sure that the New Testament pre- 
scribes no specific form of gov- 
ernment that we have excessively 
abandoned the shaping of polity 
to human preferences. Some 
other churches have been so sure 
that there can be but one Divine 
form of church, that they have al- 
lowed the form to overshadow the 
spiritual substance. A new chap- 
ter in the humane element of 
Church history is about to open.” 


‘Is the Churchman hankering 
after a pope?’’ asks the New 
York Odserver (Presb.). ‘It 
tells us that ‘ Division is not life, 


but death. Hence the widespread | teries who were enjoined by the 


craving for unity. 
— of history teaches that 
unity has been, and can only be, 
maintained by the maintenance 
of a church organization working 
under the idance of a single 
and undivided authority.’ The 
logical conclusion of that doctrine 
is the chair of St. Peter."’ 


Now the tes- 


‘* In spite of all the ‘ fiery darts ’ 
that have been hurled against 
Union Seminary, the warnings 
and threatenings of students to 
keep away from it, the number 
in attendance has actually in- 


| 
| 


common sense? 
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creased,’ says the New York 
Evangelist (Presb.). ‘‘ There 
are fourteen more than there 
were last year; to which the 
President informs us that he could 
have added half a dozen more if 
he had had the money to aid 
them as they are aided at other 
seminaries. This is a surprise 
that will set many people to think. 
ing. The years of famine are 
more than the years of plenty. 
What does it mean? That the 
churches are going backward, or 
that they are going forward? 
That they are ‘falling from 

ace,’ or that they are having a 
nealthy return of reason and 
Further | still, 
and more alarming, the presby- 


Assembly not to receive any stu- 
dents for the ministry ‘ who were 
pursuing their studies in semina- 
ries not approved by the Assem- 
bly,’ seem to have come to the 
conclusion that in issuing such a 
no bull the General Assembly 
1as exceeded its authority ; that 
presbyteries have some rights of 
their own which even the General 
Assembly is bound to respect. 
And what right has it to do any- 
thing if it be not to judge of the 
learning and piety of a young 
man who is studying for the Ges- 
pel ministry ?’’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Conpucrep By Rev. Caarves R. Gitvert, Lisrartan or Union 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON DEUu- 


TERONOMY. 
ius Professor of 


By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Re- 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 


hurch, Oxford ; formerly Fellow of New College, 
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Oxford. The International Critical Commentary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. 
XXiV., XCVi., 434. $3.00 net. 


This volume is the first to appear of the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary, an the attention it de- 
serves for its own sake is supplemented by that aroused 
by the pioneer in any undertaking. 

The enterprise is a praiseworthy one. Thus far no 
corresponding series has been published in the English 
language. Individual books have been commented 
upon, but a critical commentary upon the whole Bible, 
possessing uniform character and breathing the same 
spirit, it has been left for the editors of this series to 
plan. German works have been translated, sometimes 
wretchedly, seldom by a master hand (for a translator 
should be master of his subject in two languages) ; but 
even when well done, the style, references tp authori- 
ties, and the assumptions naturally made as to the pre- 
vious training of the student detract from the practical 
value of the work for English-speaking readers. We 
may be proud of the various expository, homiletical, 
and elementary critical commentaries in our language, 
but thoroughness of scholarship demands the more 
critical work. 

The series is a very welcome addition to the litera- 
ture concerning the Bible from another still more im- 
portant consideration. There is urgent need of schol- 
arly works like this which shall be exponents of, or 
perhaps better shall help to form a distinct school of 
thought concerning the Bible. German critics form a 
school by themselves, and a noble band of searchers 
for truth they are. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of their patient investigations and keen vision. At the 
same time, many look with apprehension at the whole- 
sale importation of German learning into this country 
which has of late occurred. There is altogether too 
much truth in the charge sometimes made that German 
professors lack piety ; that they study the Bible as 
other men study chemistry ; that they are not earnest 
preachers of Divine truth. There are some who show 
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an insight into spiritual truth that bears witness to a 
rich religious experience ; but there are others who 
seem to us Americans lacking in this respect, and one 
such discredits the whole company. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the German professor is 
himself a creation, even if he is alsoa creator. He is 
not entirely impervious to influences from his environ- 
ment, to say nothing of his parents’ environment. 
His irreligion, if he seems to us to be irreligious, 1s 
not due to his scholarship so much as to the worldly 
conditions in which he has arisen. Peasant Germans 
are no more religious than the learned professors whose 
influence has never reached them. Lack of reverence 
for Divine truth, a practically worthless doctrine of in- 
spiration, rejection of miracle and prediction cannot be 
chesiged to their study of the Bible or to the method 
of that study. Their attitude in such questions has 
been largely determined before their Bible studies have 
begun, and too often constitutes an unscholarly preju- 
dice during them. 

The conditions are very diflerent here. The relig- 


ious life of the churches is more earnest, and the con- 
tact between the theological schools and the churches 
much closer. The Bible scholar preaches now and 
then, and his instruction looks toward influencing the 
F meer life of his students, and through them of the 


churches. The price would be too great if, in secur- 
ing German learning, we were obliged to discard our 
American piety ; if, in order to be sckateaty, we should 
imagine it necessary to renounce all concern with re- 
gard to matters of practical importance to the Church. 
The best possible safeguard and most effective protest 
against the introduction into our theological thought 
of that which will be prejudicial, is the development of 
a theological literature the peer of the German in 
scholarship, and free from those features which, for 
us at least, constitute defects. It is earnestly to be 
ny that the present series, as the present volume, 
will be Anglo-American not only in language and 
author, but in spirit as well. 

The enterprise is also practicable. It is certainly 
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possible, as the editors insist, ‘‘ to combine British and 
American scholars in the production of a critical, com- 
prehensive commentary that will be abreast of modern 
biblical scholarship, and in a measure lead its van.”’ 
The list of contributors includes, on this side the sea, 
Professors George F. Moore, H. P. Smith, Francis 
Brown, E. L. Curtis, L. W. Batten, C. A. Briggs, 
C. H. Toy, E. P. Gould, E. D. Burton, Marvin R. 
Vincent, President W. R. Harper, and Dr. John P. 
Peters. The scholars from the British Isles announced 
as engaged on the work are Cheyne, Kennedy, White, 
Gray, Driver, Sanday, Headlam, Lock, and Charles, 
from Oxford ; Kirkpatrick and Chase, of Cambridge ; 
Plummer and Robertson, of Durham ; G. A. Smith, of 
Glasgow ; A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh; T. K. Ab- 
bott, formerly of Dublin ; and T. C. Edwards, Univer- 
sity College, Wales. Such men are certainly compe- 
tent to execute what the editors, Drs. Briggs, Driver, 
and Plummer, have so happily planned. English- 
speaking theological students have been to school to 
Germany for many years, and we owe her scholars 
much. And now the natural fruit of this culture is 
ripening, and our thinkers are becoming more and more 
independent. In various lines of Bible study English- 
men and Americans are doing the most advanced work, 
and there is ne reason why in exegesis the same should 
not be true. Professor Driver has himself won a most 
enviable reputation by means of his ‘* Old Testament 
Introduction,’’ in spite of the reviewer who charged 
him with sweeping together a lot of unveritied lees 
ences because, forsooth, in the time at his disposal it 
was impossible for a man to verify so many ! 

The editor’s preface concludes with the following 
statement with regard to the commentaries: “ The 
will be international and inter-confessional, and will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They will 
be based upon a thorough critical study of the original 
texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of inter- 
pretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. 
Each book will be preceded by an Introduction stating 
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the results of criticism upon it, and discussing impar- 
tially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the 
body of the Commentary. Each section of the text 
will be introduced with a paraphrase or summary of 
contents. Technical details of textual and philological 
criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from matter of 
amore general character ; and in the Old Testament 
the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as possi- 
ble, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The history of interpretation of the 
books will be dealt with, when necessary, in the intro- 
ductions, with critical notices of the most important 
literature of the subject. Historical and archzological 
questions, as well as questions of biblical theology, are 
included in the plan of the commentaries, but not prac- 
tical or homiletical exegesis.’" We quote at length, 
because the plan of the series could not be told in 
fewer or more moderate words, and the passage very 
accurately describes the volume before us, whose author 
is one of the editors. Let the Hebrew student not be 
led, by the commendable effort to cater to non-Hebrew 
students, to suppose that the volume is any the less 
worthy of his attention, and with a full set of text- 
books too. There is nothing omitted because it is 
hard, and little inserted that is superfluous to the aver- 
age student of the Hebrew Bible. The great disad- 
vantage under which one who is not familiar with 
the original language labors in Old Testament study 
is only made the more evident by a commentary like 
this, in spite of efforts in his behalf. 

No writer is better fitted to strike the keynote for a 
series which is to ‘‘ be free from polemical and ecclesi- 
astical bias’’ than is Professor Driver. We would look 
in vain for a harsh judgment upon other scholars, or 
an unkind word in the course of his criticisms. He is 
exposed by the moderateness of his critical views to 
criticism at the hands of those on whom the burden of 
responsibility for the welfare of the Church seems to 
sit lightly ; he is criticised for entertaining critical 
views at all by those who are nervously anxious about 
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the safety of the ark of the Lord; but he maintains a 
kindly attitude toward all, understating rather than 
exaggerating the defects of an unsatisfactory theory, A 
often inserting a word expressive of entire respect for 

the scholar concerned. May he be in this respect, if 

in no other, copied by those that follow him in this 

series. 

In this work, as in his other writings, Driver does 
not impress one as always hunting for something new, 
or imagining that all that is valuable must of necessity 
have originated with himself. Such a feeling does not 
inspire in others confidence in the writer, and it must 
be a very uncomfortable feeling to have as one is writ- 
ing. Driver is seemingly glad to recognize the value 
of the work done by his predecessors, and as one reads 
his pages it is an inspiration to discover at one point 
and another what a multitude of rivulets have com. 
bined to form the full stream of wisdom of to-day. <A 
dictionary must contain some things known t6 every- 
body ; and a commentary must include much that is 
common to it with other works. At every turn Driver's 
wide reading and diligent and fair-minded collation of y 
sources is evident, and yet the book does not seem 
overburdened with references. He draws freely from 
Dillmann, and is wise in so doing, for Dillman had a 
commendable way of saying the essential thing about a 
subject briefly and forcibly. The author, _ omc 
does not hesitate to criticise and discard on occasion 
the views of the prince of German exegetes. 

The admirable Introduction is fuller than the author's 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament on 
the subjects which the earlier work includes, and an 
added section, sixteen pages in length, upon the 
‘Scope and Character of the Book: its Dominant 
Ideas,’’ is a most appreciative summary of its contribu- 
tion to biblical theology, with a description of the place 
which it occupied in the religious life of Israel. The 
style of the book is more fully exhibited than in the 
former Introduction, longer lists of idiomatic expres- 
sions being furnished, re a warning being added that 
will bear quotation—‘‘ Of course a tabulated list of 
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idioms cannot adequately characterize the style of an 
author ; there is an effect produced by the manner in 
which phrases are combined, and by the structure and 
rhythm of sentences, which defies tabulation, or even 
description, and which can only be properly appreci- 
ated by repeated perusal of the work in question.”’ In 
these days of literary analysis any method of study of 
the Old Testament seems to be at a discount which 
does not issue in a mathematical proof of one hypothe- 
sis or another. Along with the commendable study of 
botany, we need to pay a little more attention to the 
beauty and fragrance of the flower, even if we do not 
score a point for our side thereby. After a fine char- 
acterization of the more general features of the style of 
the author, Driver concludes with the statement that 
‘‘ in his command of a chaste yet warm and persuasive 
eloquence the author of Deuteronomy stands unique 
among the writers of the Old Testament.”’ 

The author’s views of the composition of Deuteron- 
omy are given in brief on page Ixxvii. The parts first 
written were the blessing (probably soon after the rup- 
ture under Jeroboam I., cf. p. 388) and the excerpts 
from JE, now superseded or absorbed. The kernel of 
the book, chapters. v.-xxvi. and xxviii., by a single 
author, constituted the law book of Josiah, belonging 
probably “‘ either to the reign of Manasseh or to the 
early years of the reign of Josiah’’ (p. xlvi.). In the 
‘“ Introduction”’ he speaks in favor of the earlier date. 
It was probably preceded by the greater part of chap- 
ters i.-iv., ‘‘ though most recent critics are of opinion 
that these chapters were prefixed to it afterwards.” 
One or more later writers (D’) supplemented the 
work of D, and “ incorporated, with additions of his 
(or their) own, the excerpts from JE, and the Song, 
with the historical notices belonging to it.’’ Still later 
the whole “ was brought formally into relation with 
the literary framework of the Hexateuch as a whole by 
the addition of the extracts from P.”’ 

With regard to the date of the Song, he first alludes 
to the dates 780 B.c. (Knobel, etc.), and just before 722 
(Ewald, etc.), and continues, ‘‘ It is a question, how- 
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ever, whether either . . . accounts adequately for 
either the theological standpoint or the literary char- 
acteristics of the Song, and whether it would not be 
more properly assigned . . . to the age of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, c. 630 B.c."" In the ‘‘ Introduction” he 
does not mention the third possibility, and of the other 
two prefers the first, saying that it exactly agrees with 
the standpoint from which the Song purports to be 
spoken. 

In the body of the book Driver is more exhaustive 
than Dillman. His citation of authorities is more at 
length ; he comments more freely upon variant views. 
Happily the condition of the text of Gaseerennny per- 
mits the technical footnotes to be few. Archzxological 
and geographical notes are especially numerous, with 
still further references to the most recent authorities. 
Of great value are the author's analyses of the Old 
Testament uses of important Hebrew words as they 
occur in Deuteronomy, and an index renders it*posst- 
ble to refer to them easily. We could wish that the 
footnotes could be more sharply distinguished from 
the body of the page. If a wider space were left ora 
line were always inserted, as is now done when the 
footnote is preceded on the page by fine print, the eye 
would more readily follow the text. 

It might be noted that, while ‘* it may be hoped that 
an (-other) English translation’’ of the twenty-fifth edi- 
tion of Kautzsch’s Gesenius will appear before long, the 
contents of that ** best grammar a general purposes” 
are accessible to American students at least (when not 
lost or perverted by the blundering translation) in 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Second American Edition,’’ 1893. 

OwEN H. Gates. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


BRIEF REVIEWS. 


Two further volumes belonging to the same series 
with the foregoing have appeared : A Critical aud Ex- 
egetical Commentary on Fudges, by George Foot Moore, 
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Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, by William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 
Protessor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, B.D., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. These volumes form a 
valuable and welcome addition to the general litera- 
ture of the subject as well as to the series of which 
they are parts. It would be hard to find men better 
adapted to or qualified for the tasks that they have 
undertaken. Professor Moore is a most careful and 
minute scholar, rivalling the Germans in their own field 
of microscopic investigation, while at the same time 
cool and careful in his judgment. It is quite within 
the bounds of possibility, if not of “eapregs oa that in 
this country he will find more people to disagree than 
to agree with him in his critical postulates, methods, 
and results. But whatever the reader's attitude, it 
must be regarded by all as an advantage and a benefit 
to have these critical pages in clear print. Those who 
are undecided will have an opportunity to read and 
judge, while those who are antecedently opposed to 
critical processes have now an opportunity to learn just 
what it 1s that they oppose. 

Professor Moore begins with some fifty pages of in- 
troduction, in which many preliminary questions, such 
as sources, composition, chronology, and history are 
discussed. Here the critical methods are detailed, 
rhe commentary covers four hundred and fifty pages, 
and the indexes occupy overtwenty. The needs of the 
Bible student, ignorant of Hebrew, are met in the 
larger type matter, and those of the Hebrew student 
in that in smaller type. Much attention is paid to the 
historical and archeological setting of the story and to 
the details of the narrative, since here is the point 
where the critical theory finds its main external sup- 
port. It is the beginning of the Hebrew history in the 
Holy Land, and has many lessons bearing upon the 
history of the Hebrew religion. This in turn has im- 
portance as showing the presence or absence of influ- 
ence exerted by the legislation of Moses, throwing 
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light upon the question whether the laws of the 
Pentateuch had any, even a forgotten existence in the 
period in question. Here of course opinions will vary, 
and they will continue to vary till the end of time. 

Some years ago a commentary on Romans appeared, 
coming from the pen of an eminent theologian of wide 
repute. An acute critic remarked the clearness of the 
author's style, and said that there was no difficulty in 
knowing what the author meant to say. At the same 
time, a longing was expressed for something which 
should make equally clear what Paul meant! There 
are several ways in which a commentary may be con. 
structed, and the one of these which we regard as pre- 
eminently the wrong way is the dogmatic. To reject 
a well-attested reading because it does not suit one’s 
dogmatic prepossessions is not only an insult to schol- 
arship, but an affront to ordinary honesty. But none 
of these things is found in the volume of Professor San- 
day and Mr. Headlam. Their object has been to Lscer- 
tain ‘‘ what Paul meant,” and their endeavor has been 
untiring and continuous. By paraphrases, section 
headings, abstracts, varieties of type, and other means, 
they have endeavored to present the scope of the whole 
without smothering it in the details of exposition, and 
at the same time they have striven to take account of 
ail the points which arise by the way. One of the 
praiseworthy features of the work is found in its atten- 
tion to the historical and educational antecedents of 
the writer. The Apocryphal and Jewish literature of 
the time had a larger influence upon the writers of the 
New Testament than issometimes imagined. This the 
authors have endeavored to utilize as far as possible, 
believing that “ it is by a continuous and carelul study 
of such works that any advance in the exegesis of the 
New Testament will be possible.’’ Taken all in ail, 
this volume is a storehouse of learning and a worthy 
roduction of scholarly men. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00 net each.) 


THE latest volume in the Expositor’s Bible Series is 
that on Zhe Book of Feremiah, chapters xxi.-lii., by 
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W. H. Bennett, Professor of Old Testament Languages 
and Literature in Hackney and New colleges. Itisa 
continuation of the earlier work of the Rev. C. J. Ball. 
This portion of the Book of Jeremiah readily lends 
itself topical treatment, and furnishes a field for archzo- 
logical study. The author has told the story in its 
various sections in lucid fashion, and has given the 
whole an expository character by the addition of many 
yertinent remarks thrown in almost as oditer dicta. 
The volume will be found as instructive as any in the 
series. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


Christ in Isaiah is the title of the latest volume by 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, so well known to 
many Americans, It contains expositions upon Isa. 
xl.-lv., and from these verses many lessons of comfort 
and encouragement are drawn. The author's idiom is 
that of Scripture, and his pages are filled with biblical 
forms of expression or example. His writings are spe- 
cially adapted to those in trouble or in need of comfort. 
There is some question whether all his deductions are 
justifiable upon strict principles of exegesis ; but since 
the passages are used rather as mottoes than texts, this 
criticism is shorn of some of its force. (New York: 
Revell. $1.00.) 


Historical, 


The Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., was one of 
the earliest of American writers to bring a knowledge 
of things Japanese to American readers, and he has 
been one of the most untiring in this line. Letters and 
books have come from his pen which have shown him 
to be a sympathetic yet shrewd observer, as well asa 
careful student of that people among whom several 
years of his life were spent. The story of Commodore 
Perry and his treaty is intensely interesting, but it was 
only the beginning. The work had to be taken up by 
other hands and carried forward to a more practical 
and fruitful conclusion. This task fell to the lot of 
Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Fapan, and 
such is the title of Dr. Griffis’ most recent book. Of it 
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the author says that it ‘* aims to fill a gap in history”’ be- 
tween Commodore Perry and Lord Elgin. It gives an 
account of the life of Mr. Harris, and particularly of 
the devious course of diplomacy in that Oriental land 
where, as elsewhere, weakness felt itself compelled to 
resort to falsehood and prevarication as a defence 
against superior power and wider knowledge. The 
story is told in Mr. Harris's own words, the diaries 
which he kept having been reproduced with note and 
comment for which the editor-author is so well quali- 
fied. Glimpses of Japanese life, manners, and customs 
are also given, but the tedious delays of treaty-making 
constitute the principal substance of the book. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mitflin & Co. &2.00.) 


It may be considered strange that America, which is 
set down by foreigners as a “‘ new’’ country, should 


furnish most of the material used for a history of the 
Beginning of Writing, yet such is the case in the volume 
of Dr. W. J. Hofiman, which bears this title. Refer- 


ences are made to some of the sign writings of other 
lands, but the main contents of the volume deal with 
the memorials of the Indians of North America. The 
author is connected with the American Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, and his choice of 
materials has been based upon the special subjects of 
his study. It is a pity that he did not see fit to make 
his treatment of the matter broader, so that it should 
have been more in consonance with his subject. So 
far as the book goes it .s interesting and instructive, 
though as a whole it is disappointing. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


Missions, 


There was no need for the Rev. Delavan L. Leon- 
ard, one of the editors of the A/issionary Review of the 
World, to apologize for undertaking to write the story 
of A Hundred Years of Misstons. Not only is there 
plenty of room for a good book on the subject, but 
there are multitudes of readers to whom such a book 
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will be most welcome. The author is well qualified 
for his task, and he is enthusiastically devoted to his 
subject. The appreciative words of Dr. Pierson were 
scarcely necessary by way of introduction. The story 
is well told, and it is one of great fascination. After a 
brief survey of the periods preceding Carey, we are 
given an account of the work done since in the chief 
helds of missionary labor: India, Madagascar, the 
Islands of the Sea, Persia, Korea, Japan, Spanish 
America, and the American Indians. As will be seen, 
the book is not exhaustive, and it may well be followed 
by another which shall occupy the territory here un- 
touched. As the author says, the information which 
the searcher desires is hard to find, being scattered 
through many volumes and periodicals. The book is 
no mere compilation, and the author has rendered a 
distinct service by presenting in compact and readable 
form the story of the stirring scenes and the noble en- 
deavors by which a knowledge of the truth is being 
scattered among the nations far and wide. (New 


York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Pp. 430. $1.50.) 


MANY a man begins the investigation of a subject out 
of sheer curiosity or out of a general sense of interest, 
and the final result is a book. Such was the case with 
The Iroquois and the Fesuits, by Rev. Thomas Donohue, 
D.D. His volume is the more welcome since the ma- 
terials which he has used have been gathered from the 
‘* Relations de la Nouvelle France’ and from other 
sources in out-of-the-way places or in a foreign tongue. 
He has told not only the story of Jesuit missions, par- 
ticularly in New York, but has also given space to an 
account of the lroquvois themselves, their habits and 
their beliefs as the same are shown to have existed in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. (Buffalo, N. Y. : 
Buffalo Catholic Publication Co.) 


A Story of the Covenanters, 


The stories of Claverhouse and of his victims, with 
which we have been familiar, have had little of the 
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human element in them. A murderous butcher of his 
fellows filled the foreground, while from the corners of 
the picture were disappearing the fleeing adherents and 
future martyrs of the Covenant ; or we were treated 
to the more horrible scenes of burning and slaughter. 
Of course it is impossible to tell the story of the time 
without nearer or remoter references to such scenes ; 
but S. R. Crockett has put the thoughts and feelings 
of the average man beyond his predecessors into his 
tale of Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags. We are here made 
acquainted with ‘‘a history of adventure taken from 
the papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun, in Gallo- 
way’ (sub-title), in which there is a quiet love story 
interwoven. There isa strong current of incident run- 
ning through the whole, and there are some strange 
and startling situations developed. Interest in the 
tale never lags, even in spite of the drawbacks pre- 
sented by the large variety of unknown words found 
in the Scottish dialect. But in bringing the human 
side of the story so prominently to the front Mr. 
Crockett has failed to do entire justice to the enthusi- 
asm and devotion of the Covenanters so far as a por- 
trayal of their words are concerned. As to his ac- 
count of their deeds, we have less of criticism to make. 
But in spite of this defect the book is a strong one, and 
it deserves a host of readers. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The Christian Consciousness, by J. S. Black, is a vol- 
ume which was taken up with interest, but laid down 
with disappointment. The intent of the author, to 
judge by the title-page, was to discuss “‘ its relations 
to evolution in morals and in doctrine.”” The thought 
that the process of evolution has occurred in the realms 
of morals and doctrine had no terrors, and we were 
ready to admit the postulate. But the subject which 
we desired to see treated was that which forms the 
main topic of the title. It certainly was not too much 
to expect clear definition and exact statement. Such 
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terms as ‘‘ the universal Christian consciousness,” or 
“the Christian consciousness of the ages,” certainly 
should have some meaning, and that significance ought 
to be made plain by a historical survey of its growth 
and development, and by an analysis of its contents. 
This consciousness, which is the sum of the experi- 
ences of individuals, and which is supported by the tes- 
timony of many witnesses, is something which is a fair 
subject of investigation ; something which students of 
the human mind and its operations are bound to con- 
sider and explain. But the author's conception seems 
tu be the individualistic one, and the warrant which it 
gives can scarcely be regarded as authoritative outside 
of the individual. Even here, however, he is not en- 
tirely clear, and his language sometimes leads one to 
suspect that where he has written ‘‘ consciousness’’ he 
seal meant conscience. However this may be, he 
has certainly missed the true conception i un is 
ordinarily understood by the term in question, and has 
taken only a section of the subject, dealing with even 
that too superficially, About it he says many things, 


but the subject itself he discusses but meagrely. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.) 


UNDER the title Fesus, My Saviour, the Rev. John 
Thompson, D.D., has grouped a number of chapters 
which form a popular outline of the scheme of grace 
and salvation. He insists upon the Anselmic theory 
of the atonement, and leads up to it and away from it 
into the regions of private life and duty in a number of 
short chapters. There is nothing abstruse about the 
book, and it is adapted to the capacity of even uniet- 
tered readers. He honors the moral influence theory 
of the atonement, but finds deeper and more powerful 
lessons in the theory of substitution and imputation. 
(New York and Chicago: Revell. 60 cents.) 


‘* To the hosts enrolled at the call of the Spirit under 
the banner of Christian Endeavor,’’ the Rev. Burdett 
Hart, D.D., of New Haven, has inscribed a series of 
essays which he calls Aéways Upward. The subjects 
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of which he treats are life, character, influence, respon- 
sibility, and destiny, together with many others which 
are well adapted not only to the caretul consideration 
of the young, but of the older and elderly as well. We 
consider it unwise in works of this character to indulge 
in “ fine’’ writing ; but in spite of some attempts of 
this sort, the author has said many good and pertinent 
things. (New York: Revell. $1.25.) 


MANY a pastor has occasion to lament the inadequacy 
of the instruction given in the Sabbath-school, and 
often a desire to bring about a change for the better is 
frustrated by ignorance of the best means to accom- 
plish this end. George W. Pease, instructor in the 
School for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., 
has blazed a path which may be followed by even the 
busiest of pastors, and which will be productive of 
good. It is not to the disadvantage of the plan that it 
was not intended for the purpose indicated above ; but 
the minister who will follow, as it is or with modifica- 
tions, the scheme laid down in The Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Normal Course, will find a higher grade of in- 
struction in the Sabbath-school the npvitubte and ex- 
cellent result. (New York: Revell. 25 cents.) 


Two little vest-pocket books are well worthy of a 
word of mention. At Hand, by Dr. M. R. Drury, is a 
sort of pocket dictionary of practical theology, in which 
a large number of terms or phrases are defined and 
illustrated. The book is packed with good advice for 
beginners in the Christian life, and it will do its reader 
good. The Sword of the Lord and How to Use It is the 
title of the other little book. Mr. D. W. Whittle has 
here set down advice for the Christian worker, the 
outgrowth of his own experience for twenty years. It 
is full of common sense, and its counsel is wise and judi- 
cious. (Dayton, O.: W. J. Shuey.) 


** RAMBLES IN JAPAN,” by Canon Tristram, of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, with about filty new illustrations by 
E. Whymper and others, has been published by the 
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Fleming H. Revell Company. The author is an ex- 
perienced traveller and an entertaining and instructive 
writer. In these rambles he was accompanied by his 
daughter, a resident missionary of some years’ stand- 
ing, whose familiarity with the language and customs 
of the country enabled him to see and to understand 
many things which escape the notice or are beyond the 
comprehension of most travellers in the marvellous 
Land of the Rising Sun. An enthusiastic naturalist, 
he discourses luminously upon the flora and fauna, 
while both his own and his eatin’. interest in mis- 
sions insure an adequate account of what has been 
accomplished in the work of civilizing and Christian- 
izing the Japanese. The book contains a carefully 
prepared index and an excellent map. (Price, $2.) 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


A’. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Mies. R. Missionary Review. 
view. (Quarterly.) New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
Bapt. Q Baptist Quarterly Review. New W. The New World. (Quar- 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- terly.) 
terly.) Onur D. Our Day. 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Episcopal Re- 
view. (Bi-monthly.) view. 


Christian Literature. Pre. M. Preacher's ~—— 
oa 


Expositor. Presb. Q. Presbyterian rterly. 
Expository Times. Presb, Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Homiletic Review. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Lutheran Church Review. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Lutheran Quarterly. view. 
Methodist Review. (Bi Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
monthly.) Think. The Thinker. 
Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. Treas. The Treasury. 
(Quarterly.) Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
Min. The Minster. terly.) 
Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 


Uuless otherwise specified, all references are to the October number of periodicals. 


African slave power, Latest blow to the. (J. Johnston) Miss.R. 
Arabia, Progress of missions in. (F. T. Haig) Miss.R. 
Baltimore conference : 1844-66. (J. E. Armstrong) Meth.R.So. 
Banqueting House, In the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 
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Belief, Basis of. (W. W. McLane) Huom.R. 

Bible and the newer criticism. (S. P. Rose) Can.M.R. 

Bishops’ my letter. (A. R. Kremer) Ref.Q. 

Briggs Higher Criticism of_ the Hexateuch. (W. M. McPheeters) 

esb.Q. 

Oalviniaws and constitutional liberties. (A. Kuyper) Bib.Sac. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, Pastoral from the. Chr.L. 

Christ, Supernatural. (H. M. Harman) Meth.R.So. 

Christ and mechanical rules. (J. A. Anderson) Meth.R.So. 

Ohristian Endeavor Convention, Criticisms on the. (J. M. Gray) 
Miss.R. 

Christianity and culture. (C. S. Horne) Pre.M. 

Christianity in every-day life. (W. Galbraith) Can.M.R. 

Chronicles, Speeches in The. (S. R. Driver) Ex. 

Church, Beginnings of the. (C. H. Small) Treas. 

Church metiiods and church work. (S. B. Dutcher) Hom.R. 

Church’s opportunity. (S. A. Barnett) Chr.L. 

Chuarch’s power to make declarations, Limit of the. (F. P. Mullally) 
Presb.Q. 

Congregationalism and the ‘“‘ Historic Episcopate.'' (G. P. Fisher) 
Chr.L. 


Congregational worship. (T. H. Pattison) Hom.R. 

Corporations and public morals. (W. Gladden) Bib.Sac. 

Death and the resurrection. (J. M. Titzel) Ref.Q. 

Deluge, Prestwich on the. (G. F. Wright) Bib.Sac. 

Divine grace, Human limitation of. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 

English language as a study for the clergy. (T. W. Hunt) Hom.R. 

yy figure of speech, and its use in the Gospels. (W.G. 
Blaikie) Think. 

Paith, Has modern thought disturbed the foundation of our. (J. Hen- 
derson) Can.M.R. 

Faith, Unsuspected. (C. Moinet) Pre.M. 

Freedom, Individual. (J. W. Appel) Ref.Q. 

From the diary of a valet : story. (M. Pemberton) Min. 

Future life, Intimations of a, in the Book of Job. (J. C. Carrick) 
Think. 

Genesis, Situation presupposed in. (E. C. Bissell) Presb. Ref.R. 

Gioberti, Extracts from. (C. @. Starbuck) Ref.Q. 

God's faithfulness. (W. F. Mallilieu) Treas. 

God, Kingdom of. (R. N. Burns) Can.M.R. 

God, — of, in the Old Testament. (B. B. Warfield) Presb.Ref.R. 

God’s Kingdom, Enthusiasm of. (‘‘ Ian Maclaren’’) Chr.L. 

Gordon, A. |: (A. T. Pierson) Hom.R. 

Harnack, Adolf. (D. Macfadyen) Ex.T. 

Hawaii, Impressions of.. (G. F. Draper) Treas. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, as a preacher. (R. O. Morse) Treas. 

Hebrew gospel, Fragment of the original. (E. Nestle) Ex. 

Hova Bible, Romance of the. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 

Illustration, Methods of. (J. Edwards) Pre.M. 

Incarnation and the unity of Christ’s person. (T C. Edwards) Ex. 

Integrity, Manly. (J. B. Shaw) Treas. 

Italian Kingdom, Twenty-five years of the. (F. Z. Rooker) Chr.L. 

Japan, Peace with: riots in Szchuan. (W. M. Upcraft) Miss R. 
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Jeremiah: the man and his message. (J. Stalker) Ex. 

Jesus Christ, humiliation and exaltation of, Paul on the. (M. R. 
Vincent) Meth. R.So. 

Jews in Persia. (S. G. Wilson) Miss.R. 

= St., Studies in the life and writings of. (G. G. Findlay) 

hink. 

Kaffir race, Religion of the. (J. Tyler) Miss H. 

Kant’s theory of religion, Some aspects of. (J. Orr) Chr.L. 

Labor and capital. (J. Strong) Treas. 

Literature, English. (T. Appel) Ref.Q. 

Luther, Martin, Hymns of. (E. Dickinson) Bib.Sac. 

Malachi, Theology of. (J. T. Marshall) Ex.T. 

Mass, Doctrine of the, at Council of Trent. (C. Walker) Bib.Sac. 

McCosh, James. (F. L. Patton) Presb Ref.R. 

Methodism, Making of. (J. J. Tigert) Meth R So. 

a Diversity of operations in the. (D. L. Leonard) 
Miss R. 

Missionary covenant. (J. B. Shearer) Presb.Q. 

Morals, public, Corporations and. (W. Gladden) Bib Sac. 

Municipal reform. (G. H. Gould) Hom R. 

Myths, Ancient, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (W. H. Ward) Hom.R. 

Negro problem. (A. G. Haygood) Meth.R So 

Nesto: church, Protestant missionary effort and the. (W. A. 
Shedd) Miss R. 

Old Testament, Is the, authentic. (J. E. Cumming) Ex.T. 

Old Testament, Sociological value of the. (O H, Gates) Bib.Sac. 

Papacy: its position and aims. (J. W. Gambier) Chr.L. 

Paul in Athens. (W. M. Ramsay) Ex. 

Paul’s seeming abolition of the Law. (T. W. Chambers) Ref.Q. 

“ Philosophers” and ‘‘ Higher Critics." (H. Osgood) Presb.Ref.R, 

Preacher and his furnishings. (D. S Gregory) Hom.R. 

Protestant Episcopal pre Restoration of the, to Catholic fellow- 
ship. (L. W. Bacon) Chr.L. 

Prophecy, Hebrew, and modern criticism. (F. H. Woods) Ex.T. 

Reformation in modern thought, Place of the. (J. Lindsay) Think. 

Resurrection, Nature of, Body of Christ. (S. Hutchings) Bib. Sac. 

Resurrection, Pauline doctrine of the. (M. Hughes) Think. 

Resurrection, Pauline doctrine of the, Professor Pfleiderer on the 
(J. Iverach) Think. 

Revivals, Psychology of. (A. D. Watson) Can.M.R. 

Rock of Cashel. (C. B. R. Barrett) Min. 

Russia, Gospel in. Miss.R. 

Saints, Perfecting of the. (E. R. Hendrix) Meth.R.So. 

Scriptures, Hebrew, ancient myths in the. (W. H. Ward) Hom.R. 

Se — New Testament quotations from the. (J. Phillips) 

hink. 

Statesman, Model. (T. A. Seals) Meth.R.So. 

Synoptic probiem. (S. C. Hodge) Presb.Ref.R. 

Talmud, Blessed Virgin in the. (G. A. Cooke) Ex. 

Tavitian, Simeon. (R. M. Cole) Miss.H. 

Transfiguration, our Lord's, Water-marks in the narratives of. (H. 
Macmillan) Ex.T. 

Unwelcome (?) Child. (T. Lindsay) Can.M.R. 
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Vegetarian sect and recent massacres in China 
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(S. F. Woodin) 


Virgin, Blessed, in the Talmud. (G. A. Cooke) Ex. 


W Richard. 


World, in ruin and redemption. 
Zurich, Antistes of. 


CONTENTS OF 


Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Oberlin, October, 1895. 


Sociological value of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Corporations and public morals. 

Doctrine of the mass at Council 
of Trent. 

Calvinism and constitutional lib- 
erties. 

The hymns of Martin Luther. 

Nature of resurrection body of 
Christ. 

Prestwich on the Deluge. 


Canadian Methodist Re- 
view. 


Montreal, September-October, 
1895. 
Psychology of revivals. 
Kingdom of God. 

Bible and the newer criticism. 
Richard Williams, missionary to 
the Patagonian Archipelago. 
Has modern thought disturbed 
the foundation of our faith ? 

The unwelcome (?) child. 
Christianity in every-day life. 
Epworth League topics. 


Christian Literature, 


New York, October, 1895. 


Restoration of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to Catholic 
fellowship. 





(J. T. Pate) Can.M.R. 
Wonders, Seven intellectual, of the world. 
Woman, Social and civil status of. 


(A. Bierbower) Ref. Q. 


(W. M. Cox) Presb.Q. 
(H. B. Pratt) Presb.Q. 
(J. I. Good) Presb. Ref.R. 


RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Church's opportunity. 

Papacy : its position and aims. 

Some aspects of Kant's theory of 
religion. 

Pastoral from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Congregationalism and 
Historic Episcopate..’ 

Enthusiasm of God's kingdom. 

Twenty-five years of the Italian 
Kingdom. 


‘The 


The Expositor. 
London, October, 1895. 


Incarnation and the unity of 
Christ's person. 

St. Paul in Athens. 

Jeremiah : the man and his mes- 
Sa 


sage. 

Speeches in the Chronicles. 

Fragment of the original Hebrew 
Gospel. 

Blessed Virgin in the Talmud. 


Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, October, 1895. 


Adolf Harnack. 

Theology of Malachi. 

Water-marks in the narratives of 
our Lord’s transfiguration. 

Hebrew prophecy and modern 
criticism. 


. Is the Old Testament authentic ? 
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The Homilctic Review. 
New York, October, 1895. 


The preacher and his furnishing. 

Congregational worship. 

Holy-Spirit power as exemplified 
in Adoniram Judson Gordon, 
D.D., preacher, teacher, and 
pastor. 

English language as a study for 
the clergy. 

Church methods and church work. 

Ancient myths in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Municipal reform. 

The basis of belief. 


The Minster. 
London, October, 1895. 


From the diary of a valet 
Rock of Cashel. 

After hours. 

The defeat of Griller. 
Oriental arms. 

Into the outer darkness 
Sweethearts of a day. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, October, 1895. 


Rev. Simeon Tavitian, apostle of 
the evangelical Armenians in 
Kurdistan. 

Vegetarian sect and recent mas- 
sacres in China. 

Religion of the Kaffir race. 


Missionary Review of the 
orid, 


New York, October, 1895. 


Romance of the Hova Bible. 

Gospel in Russia. 

Peace with Japan! Riots in 
Szchuan ! 

Rise and progress of modern 
Christian missions in Arabia. 

Jews in Persia. 





Relation of the Protestant mis- 
sionary effort to the Nestorian 

= Church. 

Diversity of operations in the mis- 
sion field. 

Criticisms on the Christian En- 
deavor Convention. 

Latest blow to the African slave 
power. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, October, 1895. 


Unsuspected faith. 
Christianity and culture. 
In the banqueting house, 
Methods of illustration. 


The Methodist Review, 


Nashville, September-October, 
1895. 


Paul on the humiliation and ex- 
altation of Christ. 

Baltimore Conference: 1844- 
66, 

Supernatural Christ. 

Negro problem : God takes time— 
man must, 

Perfecting of the saints. 

Christ and mechanical rules 

Model statesman. 

Making of Methodism: studies 
in the genesis of institutions. 


The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 
Richmond, October, 1895. 


Dr. Briggs’ higher criticism of 
the Samteud. 
Missionary covenant. 
World, in ruin and redemption. 
Limit of the Church’s power to 
make declarations, 
Social and civil status of woman. 


The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review. 


Philadelphia, October, 1895. 


Antistes of Zurich. 
Situation presupposed in Genesis. 
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ery McCosh. 

spirit of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

‘* Philosophers"’ 
Critics."’ 

Synoptic problem. 


and ‘ Higher 


Reformed Quarterly Re- | 


view. 
Philadelphia, October, 189s. 


Individual freedom. 

St. Paul's seeming abolition of 
the law. 

Bishops’ pastoral letter. 

Seven inte!lectual wonders of the 
world. 

Extracts from Gioberti. 

English literature. 

Death and the resurrection, 


The Thinker. 


New York, October, 1895. 


Notes on the New Testament 
quotations from the Septuagint. 


Studies in the life and writings of | 


St. John 
On the intimations of a future life 
in the Book of Job. 
Exaggeration as a figure of 
speech, and its use in the Gos- 


pels. 

Professor Pfleiderer on the Paul- 
ine doctrine of the resurrection. 

Pauline doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. 

Place of the Reformation in mod- 
ern thought. 


The Treasury. 
New York, October, 1895. 


McAll mission in France. 
Manly integrity. 

God's faithfulness. 
Labor and capital. 


| tion,”’ 
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Beginnings of the Church. 

Impressions of Hawaii. 

Human limitation of divine grace. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne as a 
preacher. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue Arttantic Montutiy for 
October contains: ‘‘A Singular 
Life,’ ’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

‘The Genius of Jz — Civili- 
zation,’’ Lafcadio Hearn ; ‘* The 
Countess Potocka,’’ Susan Cool- 
idge ; ‘‘ The Arctic,”’ John B. 
Tabb; ‘‘An Architect's Vaca- 
Robert Swain Peabody ; 
**Weather and Weather Wis- 
dom,’ Ellen Olney Kirk ; ‘‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty,’’ Gilbert 
‘The Wordsworth Coun- 
try of Two Shillings a Day," Al- 
van F. Sanborn ; ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Witch- Face Mountain,’ Charles 

bert Craddock ; ** Second 
Thoaghts,” * Michael Field ; “Look- 


out Mountain,’’ Bradford Torrey. 


Tue contents of Tue Century 
Macazine for November are: 
‘* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ 
William M. Sloane ; ‘‘ The Devo- 
tion of Enriquez,"’ Bret Harte ; 
‘*‘ Equality as the Basis of Good 
Society,’’ William Dean Howells ; 
“The Issues of 1896," Theodore 
Roosevelt, William E. Russell ; 

“The Painter Vibert,”’ ehan- 
Georges Vibert ; ‘‘ The Mission- 
ary’s Story,” Jehan- -Georges Vi- 
bert; ‘‘ Kaiserwerth and ite Foun- 
der,’’ Eleonora Kinnicutt ; ‘‘ The 
Traged of the Comed ." Chester 
Bailey ernald ; ‘‘The Fiercest 
ore? of Prey,’’ Reginald Gour- 

** Mural Decoration i in Amer- 
jen Royal Cortissoz ; ‘‘ Music in 
Solitude,’’ Richard Watson Gil- 





MAGAZINES—NOTES. 


der ; ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and His Writing,’’ Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer ; % Eleonora 
Duse,’’ J. Ranken Towse ; “ Sir 
pg Tressady,’” Mrs. ‘Hum- 

ry Ward; “The Armenian 


estion,"’ James Bryce. 


November Harper's contains: 
‘*Men and Women and Horses,"’ 
Brander Matthews; ‘‘ The Ger- 
—— gle for Liberty,’’ Poult- 

Bigelow ; ‘A Pilgrim on the 
Gi Owen Wister ; ‘* Litera: 
Boston Thirty Years Ago,” Will- 
iam Dean Howells; ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc,”’ 
—_ de Conte ; ‘ Hearts Insur- 
Fp ’ Thomas Hardy ; ‘ ‘Recent 
ressions of Anglo-Indian 
’ Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘‘A 
Thanksgiving Breakfast,’ 'Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford ; ‘Out of 
the World at Corinto,’ ’ Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘ Plumblossom 
Beebe’s. Adventures,” Julian 
Ralph. 


Tue contents of the November 
number of Lirrincotrt’s MAGAZINE 
are: ‘‘ In Sight of the Goddess,”’ 
Harriet Riddle Davis ; ‘‘ Medical 
Education,’” A. L. Benedict; 
‘*The Strike at Colchester,’’ T. 
B. Exeter ; ‘‘ A Dead City of Cey- 
lon,’’ Owen Hall; ‘‘A Hundred 
and Twenty Miles an Hour,” 
Charles H. Cochrane; ‘‘A Ro- 
mance in Late Fall,’’ Marjorie 
Richardson ; ‘‘ With the Oyster 
Police,’’ David Bruce Fitzgerald ; 
*‘A Poet,’’ Geraldine Meyrick ; 
“The Pet Meanness,’’ Frances 
Courtenay Baylor; ‘‘A Brush 
with Kiowas,’’ William Thomson ; 
‘Our Fullest Throat of Song,’’ 
William Cranston Lawton. 


Scripner’s Macazine for No- 
vember contains: ‘‘ Landmarks 
of Manhattan,’’ Royal Cortissoz ; 
‘*To Omar’s Friends at Burford 
Bridge,””’ Andrew Lang; ‘‘ The 
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Late War in Europe,’ ’ Harry 
Peny Robinson ; ‘‘ Some Thanks. 
givi —- -Time Fancies,”” B. West 
linedinst and others ; ** Profes- 
sor von Helmholtz,’’ C. Ribo 
Mann ; The Logic of Mental 
Telegraphy,”’ Joseph 
“The Old Age of Cupid, 
R. De R. Deane ; * Wood-En- 
ravers,”’ Florian ; ‘‘ The Art of 
ziving—The Conduct of Life,’’ 
Robert Grant; ‘‘A History of 
the Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States,"’ E. Benjamin An- 
drews; ‘' Frederick MacMon- 
nies,’’ Will H. Low; ‘‘ The Amaz- 
ing Marriage,’’ George Meredith. 


astrow ; 
Inigo 


NOTES. 


Dean Farrar, who has been 
prevented from taking any sum- 
mer vacation by the special work 
involved in his removal from 
Westminster to Canterbury, has 
arranged to join the December 
cruise to Palestine organized by 
Mr. Wooilrych Perowne, of 5, 
Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. Dean 
Farrar will lecture to the party in 
Athens, Constantinople, and po 
salem. Professor Sayce will also 
give a lecture in Cairo on recent 
archeological discoveries in 
Egypt. Those who wish to join 
the cruise should write to the Sec 
retary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


Tue late Rev. Canon Hoare 
left a brief but interesting auto- 
biography, which his family have 
requested the Rev. Dr. Townsend 
to edit. Added to this will bea 
sketch of his youth and college 
days, together with extracts from 
his correspondence and some 
chapters upon his careerfat Tun- 
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bridge Wells. Dr. Townsend 
having been formerly one of Can- 
on Hoare’s curates and an inti- 
mate friend for the last seventeen 
years, possesses qualifications for 
this work. The volume will be 
published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, and is to be issued be- 
fore Christmas. 


Messks. Nispet & Co. inform 
us that the world-famous ‘ Life 
of Christ,’ by the Rev. Dr. Geikie, 
published by them, has 
translated into Russian, with offi- 
cial sanction. Since then, M. 
Pobiedonostzeff, the Supreme 
Censor of Russia, who is virtually 
emperor in all that concerns re- 
ligion and education, has shown 
it the great honor of causing it to 
be adopted as a reading book in 
all ecclesiastical middle schools in 
Russia. 


A procrapny of the late Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith has been 
taken in hand by his friend, Dr. 
Sutherland Black. 


rate, send us the plans of it and 
let us submit you an estimate, 
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| house, outside and in. 
| room, $10. 
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together with a color scheme, in- 
cluding samples of carpets, paper 
or stuff for the walls, and curtains 
and designs for the ceilings. We 
also furnish chandeliers, stained 
glass, mantels, and all sorts of 
furniture—in fact, everything in 
the way of decorations and fur- 
nishings, even the outside house 
painting. We are teaching the 
world the harmony of color and 
form. If you sienply have a room 
to decorate, give us the height, 
width, and length of it and the 


| color you most desire for the walls 
|} and we will work out the sym- 


phony. Should you desire us 


| simply to get you up a color 
| scheme anc 


let others do the 
work, our price is $25 for a whole 
i For one 
But remember, we 
send our men to all parts of the 
world, and they are-enot simply 
decorators, but artists, many of 


| them holding gold medals from 


the Paris Salon, and our charges 
will be as moderate as your own 
home talent except the railroad 


| fares. 
Ir you have a house to deco- | 


. F. Douturrrt, 


| 286 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


also, Kensington, London. 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 
Sept. 3-5.-—-National Conference of the Brethren Church (Tunkers), 


at Ashland, O. 


Sept. 9.—National Synod of the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland, 


at St. Gallen. 


Sept. 11.—Opening of the Triennial Provincial Synod of the Eccle- 
siastical Province of Canada, in Montreal. 
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Sept. 13-15.—Eighth International —— of the Railroad Young 
en’s Christian Associations, at Clifton Forge, Va. 


Sept. 14-18.—Congress of the National Prison Association, in Den- 
ver, Col. 
Sept. 18.—Fifth Convention of the Lutheran United Synod, South, at 
Staunton, Va. 
Sept. 20.—General Annual Reunion of the Reorganized Church of 
esus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon), in Logan, Ia. 
International Catholic Anti-Masonic Congress, in Brussels. 


Sept. 24-25.—Catholic Young Men’s Mission National Union, Twenty- 
rst Annual Convention, at St. Louis. 


Sept. 24-26.—Forty-ninth Annual Conference of the (British Branch 
of the) Bvangelical Alliance, at Belfast. 
Sept. 26-29.—Tenth Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
ndrew, at Louisville, Ky. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4.—Annual Meetings of the Welsh Baptist Union, in 
Rhyl, Wales. 
~~ 30-Oct. 4.—Autumnal Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
ngland and Wales, at Brighton. 
Oct 1-3.—Eighth General Lutheran Conference, in Germany, in 
Schwerin. 
Oct. 2. Fortieth Session of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Minneapolis. 
First _—— Bucharistic Congress (Roman Catholic), in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
General Conference of the Free Baptists, at Winnebago City, Minn. 
Oct. 3.—Twenty-first General Conference of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, at Elgin, Ill. 


Oct. 7-10.—English National Protestant Congress, at Preston, Eng- 
land. 


Oct. 7-11.—Autumn Meetings of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at Portsmouth. In connection with these are the 
Meetings of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Anglican Church Congress, at 
Norwich, England. 

Oct. 9.—Twenty-fifth Convention of the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in North America, in Easton, Pa. 

Oct. 9-12.—Indian Conference, at Lake Mohonk. 


Oct. 9-14.—National Council of Congregational Churches, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Oct. 14-16.—National Purity Congress, in Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 14-20.—Annual Week of Self-Denial of Salvation Army. 

Oct. 15-18.—Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. F. Stretch, Dean of Balloral, has been offered and has 
accepted the post of Coadjutor Bishop of Brisbane, Australia. 
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EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES. 


The Rev. Dr. Nash has signified his acceptance of the election to the 
presidency of Lombard University. 

The Rev. J. R. Dimm, D.D., has been inaugurated president of Sus- 
quehanna Univeasity. 

Professor Nathaniel Butler has accepted the call to the presidency of 
Colby University. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIBS. 


Rev. Mr. Hammel, of Lurgan, has been elected to succeed Dr. Watts 
in the chair of Theology in the Assembly College, Belfast. 

The Rev J. K. McLean, D.D., has accepted the election to the presi- 
dency of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. James Stephenson Riggs, D.D., has been inaugurated as 
Taylor, Seymour, and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism in Au- 
bern Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. W. A. Peterson becomes Professor of Homiletics and Church 
History in the Swedish Department of the Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The Rev, T. W. Kretschman, Ph.D., has been appointed Instructor in 
Hebrew in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 

The Convocation of Cumberland University have transferred Profes- 
sor R. V. Foster, D.D., to the chair of Systematic Theology, and 
have endorsed the election of the Rev. B. G. Mitchell to a position 
in the theological faculty. 

Professor Samuel Harris, of Yale Theological Seminary, has re- 
signed ; Professor Stevens is to fill the chair of Systematic Theol- 
ogy ; President Dwight will occupy the chair of New Testament 
Greek till a successor to Professor Stevens is chosen. 


OBITUARY. 
Hall, Rev. Charles H. (Protestant Epies 1), D. D. (Hobart, Colum- 
bia, and St. James's Colleges), in Brooklyn, September 20, aged 75. 
s’ Andover Academy, gradu- 
rom the General Theological 


He was prepared for college at a 
ated from Yale College, 1842, and 

Seminary, New York City, 1845 ; became pastor of St. John's, Hunt- 
ington, L. 1., 1835 ; his next charge was the Church of the Holy 
Sacrament, West Point, and while there he served as chaplain of 
the Military wu! leaving West Point, he took charge of St. 


John’s Church, John Island, S. C. ; accepted a call to the Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 1856; became rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 1869, succeeding Dr. Littlejohn, who had 
just been consecrated Bishop of Long Island. He remained with 
this church till his death. His duties were not confined to his par- 
ish, however, for he was Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese and Chancellor of the cathedral at Garden City. Dur- 
ing his Washington rectorate he had as a parishioner Jefferson 
Davis, and after the secession of the Southern States, Secretary 
Stanton had the same pew. During the war Dr. Hall was suspect- 
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ed of disloyalty to the North, but his loyalty was demonstrated, and 
a desk in Secretary Stanton's office was at his disposal for attend- 
ing to matters relating to the relief of prisoners. 

Janeway, Rev. Thomas Leiper (Presbyterian), D.D. (College of New 
Jersey, 1850, Lafayette College), LL.D., in Philadelphia, Pa., Sep- 
tember 14, aged 90. He was the son of the Rev. Thomas J. Jane- 
way, D.D., professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. ; was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, 
1823, and from Princeton Theological Seminary, 1827 ; became tutor 
in Allegheny Seminary, 1828 ; was ordained and took charge of the 
First Church of Rahway, N. J., 1829 ; removed to the pastorate of 
the North Church, Philadelphia, 1840, where he assisted in organiz- 
ing the North Tenth Church ; became pastor at Kingston, N. ies 
1855 ; was elected Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions, 1861 ; resigned 1868, since which time he had rendered 
valuable services to the benevolent and educational interests of the 
Church. He served also as trustee of the College of New Jersey 
and of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Kitchel, Rev. Harvey Denison (Congregationalist), D.D., in the Sana- 
torium, Dansville, N. Y., September 11, aged 83. He was a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College, 1835, and of Yale Theological Seminary, 
1838 ; was ordained to the charge of the Plymouth Hollow (now 
Thomaston) Church, Conn., 1839 ; removed to Detroit to the care of 


the First Congregational Church, 1848 ; was over the Plymouth Con- 

gregational Church, Chicago, 1864; became president of Middle- 

bury ae 1866, resigning in 1873. While in Michigan he gave 
au 


great impulse to the Congregationalist movement there, was promi- 
nent in founding the Chicago ng emcee Seminary, and was 
offered a professorship there, which, however, he declined. Dr. 
Kitchel was also an active abolitionist, and was besides for many 
years a corporate member of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. His second wife and six sons survive him. 

Miller, Rev. W. G. (Methodist Episcopal, South), M.D., near Kava- 
naugh, Ky., August 19, aged 64. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and of the Jefferson Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, taking also a post-graduate course in the University of Nash- 
ville ; after —— medicine about a year, he felt called to the 
ministry, and began a special course in theology, being admitted on 
probation into the Missouri Conference, 1853 ; the regular exercise 
of his ministry took him to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., where he served some of the 
most influential churches. He was for nine years Professor of 
Physical Science in Central University, Mo. He had been an ex- 
tensive traveller, and was familiar with Egypt, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and Europe. He was, at the time of his death, projecting a 
biography of Valentine Burke. 

White, Rev. Nathan Grier (Presbyterian), in New Haven, Pa, Se 
tember 29, aged 85. He was a graduate of Dickenson College, Pa., 
1828, and of Princeton Theological Seminary, 1833 ; was tutor in 
the Academy at Reading, Pa., 1828-30; was ordained and settled 
in the care of the churches at McConnellsburg, Green Hill, and 
Wells Valley, Pa., 1834, remaining there thirty years ; became pastor 
at Williamsburg, Pa., 1864; was stated supply at Dawson, 1883-85, 
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and at Tyrone, 1885-88, when he retired. Mr. White thus served 
in the active work of the pastorate fifty-four years. He was an 
elder brother of Mrs. Fullerton, well known as a missionary in 
India, and an uncle of Miss Mary Fullerton, who lately sailed for 
the same field. 

Beggs, Rev. Stephen R. (Methodist Episcopal), in Plainfield, Ill., aged 
94. Mr. Beggs organized the first Methodist church in Chicago. 
Briggs, Rev. George Ware (Unitarian), D.D., in oes. Mass, 
Dr. Briggs was the oldest living graduate of Brown University. 
About ten years ago he fell into a trance, and was unconscious for 

about six months. 

Cornish, Rev. Dr. (Congregationalist), in Montreal, aged 67. Dr. ~ 
Cornish had been professor in McGill University since 1857. 

Harris, Rev. William A., D.D., in Roanoke, Va., aged 68. Dr. Har- 
ris was president of Virginia College. 

Jewell, Rev. Joel (Presbyterian), in Troy, Pa., September 18, aged 93. 
‘** Father Jewell'’ was a well-known temperance and Sabbath-school 
worker. 

Kaehler, Rev. H. OC. (Lutheran), in Preston, Canada, September 28, 
aged 82. 

Langstroth, Rev. L. L (Presbyterian), in Dayton, O., September 29, 
aged 8s. . 

Oakey, Rev. P. D. (Presbyterian), D.D., in Jamaica, L. I. 

Palmer, Rev. Lucius L. (Methodist Epispocal), at Malone, N. Y., 
August 21, aged 70. 

Smith, Rev. Thomas (Presbyterian), in Cobden, Ill., September 26, 
aged 72. 

Walker, Rev. O. T. (Baptist), D.D., at Westerly, R. I., September 9. 
He had been in the ministry about fifty years. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general a. 
5t 


tance and interest, provided such notices reach him before the 15th of 

the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. Exact 

dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 
held, are desired. ] 

Nov. 7-15.—Ninth Annual Convention of Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada, in New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 12-14.—Thirteenth Baptist Congress. 

Nov. 13-14.—Triennial Federal Council of Representatives of the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
and the Presbyterian Church of England, at Dundee. 

No. 14.—Meeting of the General Missionary Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Denver, Col. 

Nov. 15-17.—Second Federal Convention of the Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 25-29.—Theological Conference in the buildings of Victoria Uni- 
versity, Canada. 


























John Fulton 


D.D., Li.p. 
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HE Christian Literature Company an- 
© nounces the serial publication of 
‘Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
with a confident assurance that they will be 
welcomed by the public. The names of the 
writers are a sufficient guarantee that they will 
be written in a historical spirit of veracious 
appreciation, and not in the misleading tem- 
per of controversy. 

In the present century, Science, Criticism 
and History have made marvelous progress ; 
but while the results of Science and Criticism 
are constantly filtered through the press to the 
public, History, for the most part, still re- 
mains the exclusive possession of the learned. 
Christians of all denominations have begun 
to understand that many of the existing 
divisions of Christendom had their origin 
partly in misapprehensions and partly in 
causes which have long since passed away, 
and that the cause of unity will be most 
surely promoted by a calm and impartial 
study of the history of the Church in its long 
and varied experience under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is impossible, however, for persons of 
ordinary leisure and opportunity to make a 
profound study of ecclesiastical history. It 
has therefore been suggested that a series of 
popular monographs, giving, so to speak, 
a bird’s-eye view of the most important epochs 
in the life of the Church, would supply a real 
want, and the ‘‘ Ten Epochs of Church 
History” are intended to furnish just such 
monographs. One by one the following 


topics will be presented by the several 
writers : 



































The 
Apostolic Age , 


Tue Rr. Rev. A. C, Cox, 
D.D., LL.D, 


The 
post -Apostolic 
Age I. 


Tue Rr. Rev. H.C. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. 


The 
MDecumenical 


Councils |" 


BY 
Pror. W. P. DuBose, 
S.T.D, 


The Age 


of Charlemagne wv. 


Pror, C, L, Weis, Pu.D. 


The Age 
of Hildebrand’ , 


Pror. M. R. Vincent, D.D, 


The constitution, the fundamental polity, the 
doctrine, the worship, and the social and the 
spiritual life of the Apostolic Church. 


The development of doctrine in the Second and 
Third Centuries, and the influence of Greek 
thought in suggesting questions which rose into 
paramount importance in the Fourth; the growth 
of liturgical forms, and the gradual self-adjust- 
ment of the Episcopal and Conciliar Constitution 
of the church; the ascetic and monastic tendencies 
in which there was so much good purpose and 
the beginning of so much evil practice; and the 
universal evidence of a genuinely new power 
working in humanity. 


The age of the CEcumenical Councifs, with its 
tragic importance and its incidental comedies, with 
its majestic figures and its incomparable saintliness 
in contrast with contemptible intrigue; and, above 
all, the ultimate and authoritative definition of 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 


The formative period of the Ninth Century, 
with its picturesque figures and stirring events, 
and the laying of the foundations of the me- 
dizval system, ecclesiastical and civil. 


The magnificent scheme of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy projected by Hildebrand; the bold attempt 
of Boniface VIII. to absorb the power of the 
Empire into the papacy, which led at last to the 
temporary extinction of papal power, though not 
of papal claims, at the Council of Constance; the 
rise of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders; the 
conditions of monastic and clerical life; the begin- 
nings of the modern national spirit; the establish- 
ment and progress of universities. 
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The Age of 
Che Crusades vi. 


}. M. Luptow, D.D. 











The Age of 
the Renaissance vi. 


BY 


Henry J. Van Dyxe, D.D. 


The Age of the 
Great Cestern 


Schism Vill. 


Cuwton Locke, D.D. 


Che Protestant 
Reformation 


Pror. Wituston WALKER, 
Px.D., D.D. 


The 
Anglican 
Reformation x. 


BY 
Tue Rr. Rev. W. C. Doane, 
D.D., LL.D. 


The Crusades, with their heroic personalities, 
their dramatic, tragic and romantic histories; the 
real religiousness out of which the crusading 
movement grew, and its unconscious preparation 
for intellectual and spiritual movements which no 
man could then have imagined. 


The intellectual and political movements which 
preceded and anticipated the Reformation, in- 
cluding the Italian Renaissance, with the extrava- 
gances and sanities of the Humanists; the gen- 
eral growth of universities and great cities; the 
fuller development of a national spirit, especially 
in France and Germany ; the religious fervor and 
the awakened spirituality which appeared most 
conspicuously in such tragedies as that of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, in the Lollard 
movement in England, and in many abortive 
attempts at reformation elsewhere. 


The Great Schism, dividing European Christen- 
dom for generations into two hostile camps, 
which was terminated by a supreme humiliation 
of the papacy ; the popes at Avignon ; the perse- 
cution of the Templars ; the rival popes, and the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance and Basle. 


The Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland and Scotland, 
in which the life and labors of Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, John Knox, and other 
worthies, will be appreciatively described. 


And finally, a graphic survey of the Anglican 
Reformation which had so much in common with 
the Continental and Scottish movements, and yet 
was differentiated from them by peculiarities of 
principle and action which remain to the present 
time. 





Such are the topics of the ‘‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” Their perennial 
interest to Christian people is unquestionable, and no pains will be spared, either by the 
writers or by the publishers, to make the volumes worthy of their several themes. 
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HE publishers take great pleasure in presenting this prospectus. The series is the 
C natural outcome of their previous work of furnishing the best English editions 
of the classics of the Ante-Nicene, the Nicene and the Post-Nicene Ages. 

Their aim is now to furnish a series of Hanp-sooks giving a popular, comprehensive and 


authoritative Church History. Such a series should be welcomed by both the clergy 
and laity. 


Terms of Subscription 


TYLE. The volumes will be printed on fine paper and handsomely bound 
in cloth 


| ELIVERY. It is proposed, commencing January, 1896, to issue one volume every 
three months, and to deliver the same to subscribers anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, expressage or postage prepaid. 


ip E VOLUMES. The publishers propose to sell the work only in complete sets, 
reserving the right to offer the volumes separately later at an advanced price if this 
is deemed desirable. 


Special Jnducement to Advance Subscribers 


The publishers propose to offer the first thousand copies to ApvANcE Susscripers 
at THE NET PRICE OF 


One Dollar ($1.00) per Wolume 


AN AVERAGE OUTLAY OF THIRTY-THREE CENTS A MONTH 





This offer will be absolutely withdrawn on the appearance of Volume I, after which 
time orders will be received only at the regular subscription price of one dollar and fifty 
cents per volume 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


By Grorcr A. Gorpon, D.D., Minister of the Old South Church, Boston, and. author 
of ‘The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life.” 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The nucleus of this book is two lectures given before the Divinity School of Yale 
University, last January. It has expanded into four chapters, the first introductory, 
which is, to use the author's statement, ‘‘a fresh attempt to reach the absoluteness of 
God through the finality for mankind of the mind of Christ,” and treats, among other 
things, of the new world into which the Church has come, and the problem before the 
Christian thinker to-day ; the second is entitled Christ in the Faith of To-Day, and 
** employs the mind of Christ as the creative and conservative principle in theology 
and in other intellectual movements of the time ;” the third is on the Significance to- 
day of a Supreme Christology, and ‘‘sees in Christ the supreme instrument of the 
Spirit in the moral education of the race ;"" and the fourth is devoted to The Place of 
Christ in the Pulpit of To-Day, discussing among other topics, the value of the pro- 
phetic office in the light of Christ's career, the inseparableness of Christ and Christi- 
anity, and closing with the statement that ‘‘ Christ is the Supreme Person in Time, 
and therefore the mediator of the Supreme Person beyond Time.” The book is 
vigorous in thought and style, it is a strong appeal to thinking men and women in 
the light of the facts and tendencies of American life to-day, and must command a 
wide and deeply attentive reading. 








CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE -SUPERNATURAL., 


By Rev. Joun H. Denison, D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Dr. Denison has been engaged for several years on this book, which he now offers 
as a contribution to the solution of problems which.are attracting much attention, In 
his view, there are at present three great groups of facts which are developing irre- 
sistibly before the mind of the age. They are: the material phenomena, commonly 
called the facts of science; the psychic phenomena, including hypnotism ; and the 
spiritual experiences, of which the New Testament is in this age the principal generat- 
ing cause. Regarding it as folly to build an argument on one of these gtoups, and 
ignore or antagonize the other groups, he seeks for a hypothesis which will include all, 
and thinks he finds it in ‘‘ Christ's idea of the Supernatural.” To state and illustrate 
this is the aim of the book ; it is not controversial, but is offered as throwing light on 
the discussion between science and religion. This book is written with great vigor, is 
at times very eloquent, and cannot fail to make a marked impression upon its readers. 





A SINGULAR LIFE. 


By Evizapetu Stuart PHeE ps, author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” ‘‘ The Story of Avis,” etc. 

In novel and suggestive binding. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a story of remarkable power and significance, dealing with the experience 
of a young clergyman, who, regarded as unsound by the ecclesiastical council called 
to install him in a church, takes up with a humble life of service in the seaport town 
to which he had been called, but in the abandoned quarter of the town. Here he sets 
up the Church of the Love of Christ, for his own life is an attempt at positively realiz- 
ing the life of Christ, and struggles single-handed with the vice, especially the intem- 
perance, in the midst of which he lives. + There is no repulsive scene-painting, but 
the characters of liquor-dealers, fishermen, arid plain people are sharply drawn. The 
golden thread of romance which runs through the story is the love which springs up 
between the hero and the daughter of the old professor of divinity, a picturesque and 
brilliant girl. The heroic struggles of this single-hearted man in the spirit of absolute 
devotion and self-forgetfulness, the stormy €xperiences through which he passed, and 
the crowning success which the heavens granted,—all this told as only Miss Phelps 
could tell it,—makes ‘‘ A Singular Life” a story of thrilling interest and of profound 
suggestion. 
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For years we have tried to secure for our subscribers some easy way of pre- 
serving their magazines, and binding them at a trifling cost. We have at last found 
it, and we give here a picture of the new Boston Binder. 

It is the best binder ever invented. It takes only 
half a minute to insert the magazine, and thereafter 
it is kept clean and can always be found when 
wanted. <A _ single binder will hold six months’ 
issues of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE When it is com- 
plete itcan be filed away in your library as a most 


valuable book of reference. 


The Binder is Very Inexpensive. 


We send it post-paid on receipt of only Fitty 
Cents, cash or stamps. As a method of keeping 
your papers for future use, it is worth ten times its 
cost. It makes all the differeiice between lost, torn, 
and dirtied papers, scattered about the house in 
such confusion that you can never find what you 
require, and a handsome, orderly file which becomes 
at the end of six months a volume for your library, 
certainly worth from $2.00 to $3.00. 

Send Your Orders in gt (Once for the New, Binder. 


e e ° 13 ASTOR PLACE, 
The Christian Literature Co., NEW YORK. 











